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Do you know some one who is hard-of-hearing? 
If you do, you know how dependent she is on her 
hearing aid. Sometimes, as in crossing a street, 
lack of hearing can lead to disaster. 

With Every Sonovone There Is a Guarantee Of 
Uninterrupted Hearing. 

If—whatever the reason—a SONOTONE hearing 
aid fails, something special happens. Wherever 
the SonoToNE user lives, wherever she travels, 
there is a SonoTONE office nearby, with a helpful 
Hearing Aid Consultant ready to give instant, 
personal attention to the problem—to honor 


SonoTone’s guarantee af uninterrupted hearing. 

Free adjustments or repairs are made on the 
spot or the SonoTONE is replaced by a similar 
model. The SoNoTONE user walks out hearing. 
That is what is meant by SoNoTONE’s guarantee 
of uninterrupted hearing. 

The name SonoTone inspires confidence—the 
assurance not only that SonoToNe is a superior 
instrument, but that SoNoTONE lives up to its 
guarantee in the fullest sense of the word. 


SONOTONE 


A Lifetime System for Better Hearing 


Accepte 


The Volt& Review is published monthly, except July and Augus 
$5.00 a year. In Canada and the other Americas, $5.25. Foreign, $5.50. 

Entered_as second class matter at the post office at Baltimore, Md., under. the Act of August 2, 1912. 
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December 1968 811 National Geographic Photographer 
David 8. 


Bower 


“A DEAF BOY LEARNS T0 SPEAK 


at Illinois State NORMAL UNIVERSITY— 


“By mimicking the mouth movements of his teacher, by hearing her voice and his own 
powerfully amplified, and by comparing the vibrations in the two throats, the child 
masters pronunciation of words applied to objects put before him, such as the pictured 
doll and apple. Apparatus used in these techniques was originated by Alexander 
Graham Bell, inventor of the telephone. The girl taking notes hopes to become an 


instructor.” 
SHOWN ABOVE IS THE MELODY MASTER 


(IDEAL) 
Auditory Training Amplifier 


Ideal for finding and developing residual hearing. For 
Child, or Adult, School or Home. Write for details. 


MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING CO. 
2842 N. Cicero Avenue, Chicago 41, Illinois 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


Dedication of Leonard House 


Oral Educational Program 


An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method 
exclusively since its establishment in 1867, Residual hearing is worked with continuously 
from admission to graduation. Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and 
progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. The course of instruction is 
planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 140 pupils enrolled 
this year are taught by a faculty of 30 members, 

There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northamp- 
ton in the foothills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley, Pupils are 
grouped according to age and educational progress in five carefully supervised homes. 
Teachers live and take their meals with the pupils. A central school building accommo- 
dates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research department. Each of 
the 22 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type group 
hearing aid. 

Teacher Education Department 

Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may 
apply for either the one year or the two year teacher education course. The one year course 
of 30 semester hours work qualifies one as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year 
course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the University of Massachusetts. 
Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 
Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds 


by Caroline A. Yale $ 1.00 each 
Trips and Treats 
by Mary E. Numbers and Margaret Kennedy $ 1.50 each 
Language Book I 
by Mary E. Numbers $ 1.50 each 
Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 9.00 set 
Consonant and Vowel Charts separately $ 2.00 each 
Story Charts for Class Work with Young Children 
Series I Four charts of 12 stories each $18.00 series 
Series III Myths (12 myths) $10.00 series 


For further information address 
George T. Pratt, Principal 
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THE VOLTA BUREAU 


THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem- 
bership all who are interested in improving the 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who 
hear normally, and their adjustment to life in 
the hearing world, Its membership fee ($5 a 
year—$100 for life) includes a subscription to 
The Volta Review. Those wishing to lend addi- 
tional support to the work of the Association 
may become sustaining members for a fee of 


$10 per year. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the 
Association, is an information center about deaf- 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world, containing books 
in twenty or more languages. 
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AUDITORY TRAINING TOOLS 


OU will find them in the Schools 
where there is a waiting list for 
enrollment .. . 
where the teacher wears a smile of accomplishment . . . where 
the development of speech is unusual. 


The formula: Good Teachers . . . Good Tools 


Gated Compression is the Rule 
for CLASS ROOM—HOME and CHURCH. 


"As they Hear... 
S0 Shall They Speak" 


WARREN CUSTOM BUILT 
PROFESSIONAL MODEL T-2 


Manufactured 
under 
Gated Compression 
Pat. No. 2-659-77 


WARREN CUSTOM BUILT 
PORTABLE MODEL D-2 


WARREN CUSTOM BUILT 
DESK MODEL D-1 


Write for Complete Information 
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History and Operation of Ewing House 


Oral Day School for the Deaf, Ballarat, Victoria, 
A ustralia 


FRANCES NALL 


WING House is a small, private, oral 
day school in the city of Ballarat, 70 
miles west of Melbourne, Australia. 

At the time of the foundation of Ewing 
House in February 1951, and that of a 
similar oral school in the city of Bendigo, 
there was no government oral school in 
Victoria. The Education Department has 
since opened a school to accommodate 110 
pupils. This school, “Glendonald,” is in 
Melbourne, and in February 1954 became 
the center for a teacher training course for 
students from all parts of the Common- 
wealth of Australia, under the direction of 
Dr. L. Murphy. 

The group of five parents who founded 
Ewing House formed the nucleus of the 
Victorian Committee for the Promotion of 
Oral Education of the Deaf. This com- 
mittee is the parent body of the Ewing 
House and the Bendigo Oral School 
Branches and the Education Council, and 
is pledged to work for the improvement of 
educational facilities throughout the state. 

Before the opening of the school, this 
parent group had been educating its chil- 
dren at great personal sacrifice by various 
individual efforts. One parent had been 
advertising for six years in Australia and 
in England for a teacher of the deaf, but 
without success. 

It was in 1950 that Dr. and Mrs. A. W. 
G. Ewing came to Australia and their in- 
valuable assistance proved to be the turn- 
ing point for these Ballarat parents. The 
Ewings advised them to send a teacher to 
England to train at Manchester University. 
They also checked plans and specifications 
being drawn up for the building of a 
school for 20 children. It was proposed to 


Miss Nali is a graduate of the Kindergarten Train- 
ing College, Melbourne, Australia. She has taught in 
nursery-kindergartens both in Melbourne and Geelong, 
Victoria. In 1954 Miss Nall received a scholarship 
and a Fulbright travel grant and is now training at 
the Olarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. 
She will return to Australia this year to teach at 
Ewing House. 
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Ewing House 


build the school so that it could be con- 
verted into a house, thus enabling the Vic- 
torian Committee to finance the building 
on a bank mortgage loan. Great difficulty 
was experienced in finding the necessary 
funds but eventually a Ballarat Bank 
agreed to help. 

In a comprehensive report to the Vic- 
torian state government, Dr. and Mrs. 
Ewing recommended financial aid to 
groups of parents educating their children 
privately. The Victorian Committee then 
approached the government concerning a 
grant. It also sent a teacher to England 
and, pending her return, temporarily ap- 
cenees an oral teacher from New Zealand. 
Mr. and Mrs. I. R. John, of the original 
parent group, made accommodation avail- 
able in their house and the “school” offi- 
cially opened in February 1951. 

At this time an oral teacher in England 
applied to one of the parents for a position 
as private tutor. As many requests had 
come from other parents needing help, the 
Victorian Committee engaged the teacher 
for the school which was then transferred 
to a church hall to meet its expanding 
needs. 

In April 1951, the Minister for Educa- 
tion and the Premier of Victoria visited 
the school at the committee’s request and 
subsequently the government made a sub- 
stantial treasury grant toward the building 
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of the school, initial equipment and three 
salaries, and later made possible the pur- 
chase of adjoining land. 

The committee sent two teachers on 
scholarship to train at Manchester Uni- 
versity. They were Miss Pam Trott of 
South Australia and Miss Ruth Buckland 
of Victoria who returned soon after the 
completion of the building in 1952. Mrs. 
John, president of the Victorian Commit- 
tee, acted as honorary principal from the 
foundation of the school until September 
1953, when N. V. Salt was appointed 
principal. Mr. Salt was formerly a teach- 
er at Mary Hare Grammar School in Eng- 


land. 


In 1953 Ewing House welcomed a visi- 
tor from America, Prof. J. Franklin Hunt 
of Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. The 
Victorian Committee sought information 
concerning the education of the deaf and 
teacher training in the U. S. from Profes- 
sor Hunt, a graduate of the Teacher Train- 
ing Department of the Clarke School for 
the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. 


Present Operation 


At present there are three full-time 
teachers at Ewing House, and one tutor 
for part-time pupils who attend hearing 
schools. There are 16 children attending 
the scnool, some of whom live in private, 
residential hearing schools in Ballarat. 


The school building includes three class- 
rooms, a recreation room, a test room and 
principal’s office. It is attractively deco- 
rated in pastel colors and is sound 
dampened throughout. Equipment _ in- 
cludes a group hearing aid with individual 
earmolds, An audiometer and pitch pipes 
are used in the test room. 


The buildings and land are the prop- 
erty of the Victorian Committee and are 
held by the trustees, who have given the 
treasury a guarantee that the building will 
be used only as a school for the deaf. 

The aim of the school is to provide, 
through oral methods of instruction, a 
sound general education for children 
handicapped by severe deafness. In addi- 
tion, coaching facilities and auditory and 
lipreading training are available for par- 
tially deaf children who normally attend 
Ewing House part-time and continue their 
studies at local schools. It is a principle 
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of the school that classes must be small if 
the best results are to be obtained, and to 
this end the maximum number of pupils 
per class is limited to six. 

From its foundation, clinic services for 
the ascertainment and assessment of deaf- 
ness and for the guidance of parents of 
young deaf children have been available 
at the school. This arrangement has proved 
a most valuable one, for parents of very 
young children are able to see the results 
of the education of children handicapped 
by deafness and can better appreciate both 
the benefits to be gained from oral educa- 
tion and the great efforts that must be 
made by the child, the parents and the 
teaching staff if satisfactory results are to 
be achieved. » 


Management 


In return for three salaries granted by 
the Victorian Government, the committee 
must provide up to 10 free places for 
children in Ballarat and within a 30-mile 
radius. Parents of children attending from 
outside this area pay a nominal fee. No 
child is debarred entry through the in- 
ability of parents to pay fees. 

General maintenance costs are, as far as 
practicable, covered by voluntary dona- 
tions from parents, but the committee, 
whose funds come from public appeals, 
endowments and a small number of annual 
grants, bears the heavier expenses such as 
those for building extensions, teacher 
training, clinical services, residence and 
publicity. These are the specific responsi- 
bilities of the committee to the Ewing 
House Branch, which consists mainly of 
parents of children in the school, who ac- 
cept the responsibility of the general run- 
ning costs of the school and for the ex- 
penses of maintaining the school building. 

The Victorian Committee and __ its 
branches take an active interest in the work 
of the recently formed Australian Council 
for the Advancement of Deaf Education. 


Ewing House plays an important role in 
the education of the public concerning 
deafness, and in 1954 welcomed visitors 
from other countries and from other states 
of Australia, and made special provision 
for students, teachers of the deaf from 
Victorian schools, and other professional 


groups. 
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Three Deaf Girls 


Mrs, LEAHNORE SMITH 


S a clerk at East High School in Green 

Bay, Wis., sifted through the corre- 
spondence on 1954 graduates, she found 
the usual assortment. 

. . A request by St. Norbert College, 
De Pere, Wis., for the transcript of credits 
earned by Arvilla Rank, who wanted to 
enroll in a library science course. 

..- A request by the Hamilton Manufac- 
turing Company, Two Rivers, Wis., for a 
report on the ability and character of 
Grace Fronk, whom the company wanted 
to hire for its engraving department. 

...A request from the Green Bay Comp- 
tometer School for a reference on Carol 
Lampereur, who wanted to extend her 
business education work. 

It was the usual assortment except for 
one thing. Every one of these graduates 
was profoundly deaf. All three had lip- 
read their way through high school in a 
program made possible through the co- 
operation of teachers at East Senior High, 
Washington Junior High, and Green Bay’s 
School for the Deaf. 

For Carol and Grace the achievement 
was especially great for both have been 
deaf since infancy and had to learn both 
speech and lipreading. Both started in the 
School for the Deaf at the age of ‘five, 
transferred to Washington Junior High for 
part-time work in seventh grade, and then 
attended East Senior High full time except 
for one hour of special help daily in the 
School for the Deaf. 

Arvilla has been deaf since an attack of 
meningitis at the age of nine. Thus she 
knew how to talk but had to learn lip- 
reading before her schooling could con- 
tinue. She also worked diligently to retain 
the speech which she had acquired. Ar- 
villa, too, went through the School for the 
Deaf, Washington Junior and East High 
Schools. In both junior and senior high 
she was on the honor roll consistently and 
in addition served as an assistant in the 
East High library for two years. 

All three girls recently appeared on a 


Mrs. Smith is principal of the Green Bay School 
for the Deaf, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 


April 


half-hour television program during which 
WBAY-TV took its audience into the 
School for the Deaf to see how children 
learn to “hear with their eyes.” 


Here’s one of the proudest trios in North- 
eastern Wisconsin. (From left: Carol Lampereur, 
Green Bay; Arvilla Rank, Luxemburg; Grace 
Fronk, Two Rivers.) These girls graduated from 
East Senior High School in Green Bay in spite 
of the fact that each is profoundly deaf. With an 
hour of special help daily in Green Bay's School 
for the Deaf, they lipread their way through 
high school with hearing classmates, Photo, 
Courtesy of Green Bay Press-Gazette. 


Step by step the audience watched how 
children learn to read the lips, to talk and 
to put words into sentences, and finally 
how they go into regular academic sub- 
jects and social activities. As an example 
of the latter, two junior high deaf girls 
demonstrated the jitterbug routine they 
had learned with hearing students in their 
gym class. Altogether three teachers and 
13 students ranging in age from four to 
21 showed what happens at the school. 

It was an excellent demonstration of the 
tremendous hurdle deaf children face, the 
enormity of the teaching job, and the great 
hope there is for the deaf to lead normal 
lives. 

It was an excellent demonstration, too, 
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of parental cooperation and wholesome, 
mature parental attitudes. Every parent 
who was asked to permit his child to ap- 
pear on the program readily gave permis- 
sion, for instead of trying to hide their 
children’s handicap, these parents took 


Because my experience with deaf chil- 
dren in their homes is limited, in discussing 
this subject I shall confine my observations 
to the situations in my own deaf son’s 
home. However, | think that in general 
deaf children are shy and tend to retire 
into the background when any general con- 
versation or activity is taking place. It is 
easier, more convenient and often less em- 
barrassing to keep them there. Parents and 
brothers and sisters must make a conscious 
effort to encourage the deaf child to par- 
ticipate in the conversations and group 
activities of the family. 

Our family consists of our ten-year old 
deaf son and his two sisters, one two years 
older and one eight years younger than he. 
I believe his relationship with the older 
sister is entirely normal at their ages. At 
present they quarrel almost all of the time 
that they are together. Yet when one is 
hurt, scolded, or has a disagreement with 
a neighbor child the other is his staunch 
supporter and comforter. His older sister 
understands him better than anyone else. 
She always knows what he is saying and 
he can always communicate through her. 

His baby sister loves and admires him, 
and he treats her in a typical big-brother 
fashion, alternately teasing and pampering 
her. Her speech is beginning to be plain 
enough so that he can often lipread what 
she says to him, and when she understands 
his reply, they are both proud and happy. 

There are many big and little problems 
that occur in the family life with a deaf 
child, Solutions cannot be found for all of 
them. We are inclined to scold our older 
daughter for things that are just as much 
ditor’s Note: This item first appeared in the Janu 
ary 1955 Cincinnati Speech Reader and i« included 


here, without comment, because of the interest our 
members have shown in the subject. 


The Deaf Child’s Place in the Family’ 


Mrs. Kennetu WEIss 


pride in their youngsters’ achievements. 
The result was a program which not only 
showed what is done in Green Bay’s School 
for the Deaf but increased public under- 
standing of the problems faced by the deaf 
wherever they are. 


her brother’s fault, and we ask her to per- 
form extra tasks and run errands because 
it is easier to call her than to go and find 
him. We know this is wrong. At times, 
the deaf child may be selfish, thinking 
mostly of his own desires and pleasures. 
He should be taught that every member of 
the family must obey the rules and take a 
share in the work as well as the fun. 

In our home, our deaf child does not 
have to be encouraged to share in the con- 
versation. At the dinner table he often 
monopolizes it and has to be restrained. 
However, when the other members of the 
family are talking and forget to include 
him, he immediately asks questions until 
he understands and is “back in the swing” 
again. It is easy to forget the deaf child 
and completely ignore him if he sits quietly 
and does not demand attention. 

Playing together as a family, games like 
checkers, chinese checkers, dominoes and 
parcheesi help to teach a deaf child in a 
pleasant way the meaning of sportsmanship 
and fair play. Our boy has finally learned 
that someone else has a right to win if he 
plays a better game, and if a person cheats, 
he cannot play. 

It is difficult not to spoil our deaf child 
because we feel “sorry for him.” The only 
special compensation he deserves and needs 
is in the matter of speech. He should have 
constant drill in speech and lipreading and 
many extra detailed explanations. We try 
never to be too busy to give these to him. 
We know we often make mistakes, but we 
are sincerely trying to teach him to be a 
responsible, cooperating member of our 
family. If he can become a well-adjusted 
member of our family group, he is on his 
way to being a well-adjusted member of a 
greater society when he leaves the protec- 
tion of his home. 
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Training Aphasic Children 
Suggestions for Parents anil Teachers 


. 


Editor’s note: In this article Dr. Myklebust’s 
explanation of the nature and development of 
language provides helpful background informa- 
tion which should be of particular interest to 
parents of all children with language problems— 
ee the deaf, aphasic and emotionally dis- 
turbed, 


UCH has been accomplished in the de- 

velopment of programs for handi- 
capped children during the past 25 years. 
A major reason for these accomplishments 
is the cooperative efforts of parents and 
teachers. Some of the groups who have 
benefited from these combined efforts are 
the deaf, blind, cerebral palsied, mentally 
retarded and those with defective speech. 
There is now another group which requires 
the consideration and efforts of parents 
and teachers cooperatively. This is the 
group of chiidren with aphasia. This dis- 
cussion is an attempt to outline some of 
the needs of aphasic children and to make 
suggestions for meeting these needs in the 
home and in the school. 


What Is Language? 


Before considering the problem of 
aphasia it is necessary to analyze briefly 
the nature of language. This must be done 
first because aphasia is a language dis- 
order and we cannot understand the 
aphasic child’s handicap unless we have 
some knowledge of what language means 
for the normal child. 

What is language? This question is 
complex but certain principles can be 
stated. Language is a set of symbols used 
by human beings to represent objects, 
feelings ard ideas. These symbols might 
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and contrasts the language learning difficulties of 
deaf and aphasic children. The summer session opens 
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be auditory (spoken words) or visual 
(written words and gestures). When the 
word cat is spoken, the speaker is using a 
sound (verbal symbol) to represent the 
actual cat. The person hearing the word 
cat spoken must know that the sound 
which he is hearing represents an actual 
cat and not, for example, a dog; otherwise 
the process of communication breaks 
down. The same process and principle oc- 
curs in written language. This means that 
words have meaning and are symbols or 
signs for something. The normal child 
gradually learns that the spoken sound for 
cat means a cat; he learns the same for all 
other words in his vocabulary. He first 
has an experience, such as playing with a 
cat; then he learns to associate the word 
cat with the object cat. After making this 
association he can use the word for the 
object. This is why we can say that lan- 
guage is a set of symbols which people use 
to represent objects, feelings and ideas. 
The aphasic child’s problem is one of not 
being able to make this association, or he 
makes it only partly and with much greater 
difficulty than the normal child. Before 
discussing this problem further, a_ brief 
consideration will be given as to how nor- 
mal children learn this complex set of sym- 
bols called language. 


Language Development 


Children are not born with language. 
One of the most important things that they 
must do during the first two years of life 
is to learn a language. When we study the 
language which a child must learn, we di- 
vide it into three parts on the basis of the 
way in which the symbols (words) are 
used. 

Language is used for thinking; that is, 
for talking to oneself. This is called inner 
language. \t is used also for understanding 
what others say; that is, we must receive 
language from others. This is called re- 
ceptive language. A third way in which 
language must be used is in making our 
ideas known to others; that is, we must 
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Pictures on this page illustrate training work 
with aphasic children. 


use words to express ourselves and this is 
called expressive language. Dividing l\an- 
guage into these three types—inner, recep- 
tive and expressive—helps us to under- 
stand how the child learns language and 
also to understand what is wrong when a 
child has an aphasia. 

Children first must have experiences and 
learn to recognize their parents and a few 
everyday situations before they can under- 
stand what is said to them and before they 
are able to speak. The child first develops 
some awareness of happenings and mean- 
ings of experience. This is the beginning 
of his inner lenguage. It takes the aver- 
age normal child about eight to nine 
months to gain this necessary experience 
and inner language before he enters the 
next stage and begin: to use receptive lan- 
guage. In other words, after eight or nine 
months he begins to understand a few 
words which are spoken by others. It takes 
him from four to five months before he 
enters the third stage and begins to use 
expressive language; he is twelve to thir- 
teen months of age before he speaks his 
first word, Parents often think that his 
first spoken word is his first language. 
Actually it seems that no child learns to 
, ree unless he first has learned something 
about what his experiences mean (inner 
language) and secondly has learned to un- 
derstand some of what is said to him. In 
more technical terms we say that language 
develops in three successive steps; inner 
language develops first, receptive language 
second and expre sive language third. This 
becomes of great importance in determin- 
ing the type of aphasia in any particular 


child and also in giving him appropriate 
training. 

Before going on to consider the prob- 
lem of aphasia, a few comments should be 
made concerning other difficulties which 
might occur to delay or interfere with the 
development of language. Deafness inter- 
feres with the normal development of lan- 
guage, not because the child cannot asso- 
ciate the word with the object or experi- 
ence, but because he cannot hear the 
spoken word. Another important problem 
which interferes with language develop- 
ment in some children is fear and appre- 
hension. If the language (words) they 


hear is largely for scolding, punishment 
and threats, they might become so afraid 
that they act as though they cannot hear, 


or at least as though they cannot speak. 
All children, including the normal, deaf 
and aphasic, will learn language more 
easily it if gives them feelings of enjoy- 
ment and pleasure rather than of fear and 
rejection. 

What Is Aphasia? 

Aphasia is a language disorder. The 
aphasic child cannot associzte symbols 
(words) with his experiences. This diffi- 
culty varies from one aphasic child to an- 
other. However, most of these chi'dren fall 
mainly into two general types; those who 
cannot understand what others say and 
those who cannot speak. According to the 
types of language discussed above, this 
means that some have difficulty in develop- 
ing receptive language and some have 
difficulty in developing expressive lan- 
guage. Each of these will be considered 
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separately because their problems and 
needs are quite different. 

All aphasia is due to a disorder in the 
central nervous system. In medical terms 
is it referred to as a neurological disorder. 
In daily work with parents and teachers it 
is usually called a brain injury. When a 

arent first hears the term “brain injury,” 
4 naturally is somewhat alarmed. But 
arents who first hear the words deaf, 
blind, cerebral palsied and mentally re- 
tarded are also alarmed and concerned. 
It is natural and normal for parents to be 
disturbed when they first learn that their 
child is handicapped. Parents of aphasic 
children are no exception and like parents 
of other types of handicapped children, 
the more knowledge they have about it and 
the more straightforward and accepting 
they are, the better it is for them and for 
their child. 


Expressive Aphasia 


The child who has expressive aphasia is 
unable to relate the words he hears to that 
part of the nervous system which is used in 
speaking. To use our familiar example, he 
hears and understands the word cat but be- 
cause of deficiencies in certain nerve cen- 
ters in the brain, he cannot say the word 
cat. Expressive aphasia sometimes is mis- 
taken for a simple speech disorder. While 
talking obviously is affected by expressive 
aphasia, it is not a speech problem as such. 
Rather, it is a difficulty in dealing normal- 
ly with language symbols, The child with 
speech difficulties can say words even 
though they might be poorly articulated. 
The expressive aphasic’s difficulty is to get 
words out; usually when he does say a 
word, it is well articulated. 

Often these children cannot say any 
words until after three or four years of 
age. With appropriate training many have 
considerable speech by five or six years of 
age. At first when they are successful in 
saying words, it is as though they blurt 
them out unexpectedly; they surprise them- 
selves and their parents. A moment after 
they have spoken a word, they cannot re- 
peat it. This sometimes annoys both par- 
ents and teachers because they assume that 
if the child says the word once, he can say 
it again. Actually this is not true. He can- 
not say the word again until the total cir- 
cumstances are “just right.” This might 
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not occur for a few weeks or a few months 
because it is a combination of his activi- 
ties, his interest and his nervous system. 
How to help him with these circumstances 
is discussed under suggestions for train- 
ing. 

The expressive aphasic rarely is con- 
fused with a deaf child because he under- 
stands what is said to him. Occasionally 
he is confused with emotionally disturbed 
children because it is assumed that he can 
speak if he wants to. Parents sometimes 
feel that he is stubborn and will make 
strong demands on him to speak. Such 
confusions add to the expressive aphasic’s 
difficulties. 


Receptive Aphasia 


The child who has receptive aphasia 
cannot understand spoken language; he 
hears the word cat but he cannot associate 
it with a real cat. He cannot interpret the 
spoken language of others; he cannot “re- 
ceive” what they are saying, so his diffi- 
culty is called receptive aphasia. It must 
be remembered that his problem is not due 
to deafness; he can hear but he cannot 
understand what he hears. In receptive 
aphasia the impairment is limited to be- 
ing unable to understand speech sounds. 
Other sounds, such as the cat’s meow, the 
sound of the vacuum cleaner and the run- 
ning of water, are understood, In rare in- 
stances it seems that a child might be able 
to hear but is unable to understand or re- 
late meaning to any sound, This condition 
is called auditory agnosia. In thinking 
about receptive aphasia, just as with ex- 
pressive aphasia, it is helpful to keep in 
mind that it is a disorder of language. The 
receptive aphasic can hear speech but he 
cannot understand it because certain nerve 
centers in the brain, which have to do with 
the understanding of spoken language, are 
not working properly. 

Parents usually become aware that there 
is something wrong in the receptive aphasic 
child when he is between two or three 
years of age; some parents notice some- 
thing different and seek advice when the 
child is between eighteen months and two 

ears of age. They often wonder whether 
hes is deaf because the receptive aphasic 
responds to sounds inconsistently; at times 
he hears faint sounds and at other times 
he might appear to be quite hard of hear- 
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ing. Other characteristics of these children 
are described below. It should be empha- 
sized here that receptive aphasic children 
can be confused especially with children 
who have deafness as well as with the 
emotionally disturbed or the mentally re- 
tarded. Such confusions must be guarded 
against by parents, teachers and specialists. 
Progress is being made in the development 
of ways to distinguish between children 
with receptive aphasia and those with other 
types of 

The receptive aphasic child is more 
affected and disturbed than the child with 
expressive aphasia, We think this is mainly 
for two reasons. First, the receptive 
aphasic is disturbed in all types of lan- 
pusee: inner, receptive and expressive. 

vause he cannot understand what is said 
to him, he has difficulty in organizing and 
straightening out his daily experiences; 
that is, he is delayed in his development of 
inner language. In addition, when he can- 
not understand speech, he cannot learn to 
use it; he is delayed in talking. Remember 
that being able to comprehend spoken lan- 
pusse is necessary in order to be able to 
earn to speak in the normal manner. The 
receptive aphasic is disturbed in all lan- 
guage areas while the expressive is dis- 
turbed mainly in one area, expressive lan- 
guage. This is important when we try to 
understand the receptive aphasic. 

Some of you might say that the deaf 
child cannot understand spoken language 
either so he and the receptive aphasic are 
alike. This is not true because there is an 
exceedingly important difference between 
the child who cannot hear speech and the 
one who can hear it but cannot understand 
it. The main reason for this difference is 
that the conditions of aphasia and deafness 
are so different. Aphasia is due to brain 
injury and deafness is due to deficiencies 
in the ears. While there might be similari- 
ties between deafness and _ receptive 
aphasia, it must be emphasized that the 
differences are more important. It is clear 
that the problems and needs of the recep- 
tive aphasic are widely different from those 
of the deaf child and therefore, the train- 
ing and home management of these two 
types of children should be different too. 


Receptive aphasic children can be 


helped a great deal. Usually as they grad- 
ually learn to understand speech, they 
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learn to use it expressively; that is, as they 
learn what words mean, they begin to talk. 
They make their best progress when the 
parents and teachers work together. Par- 
ents can begin the home training program 


' as soon as they learn that their child is 


aphasic; special handling in the home is 
desirable immediately. (See suggestions 
for parents.) Language training by a 
therapist often is begun between two and 
three years. It seems that for best results 
this training should not be delayed beyond 
three years of age. With appropriate lah- 
guage training and home management 
many of these children develop a good 
understanding of speech by the age of five 
to six years. In many instances they enter 
the regular public schools but frequently 
are in need of special help; at least during 
the early grades. 


Characteristics of Aphasie Children 

In order to understand the aphasic 
child’s needs more fully, it is helpful to 
analyze his actions. His actions tell us 
important things about his difficulties. The 
characteristics described below _ pertain 
mostly to children with receptive aphasia 
but can be applied in some ways also to 
those with expressive aphasia. Usually the 
expressives have fewer of these character- 
istics than the receptives. 


Inattention 

Aphasic children are easily distracted. 
They cannot devote attention to books and 
play, or to other activities such as dressing 
and eating, as well as deaf and other chil- 
dren. They give their attention to any- 
thing that is before them, whether or not 
it is important to them at the time. They 
are very active and grab things a great 
deal. The reason for their poor attention 
is that their difficulty prevents them from 
understanding their daily experiences and 
from separating the important from the 
unimportant. They are ngt being bad. 
They cannot control themselves well be- 
cause they cannot grasp the true meaning 
of their surroundings and of their experi- 
ences. An important aspect of helping the 
child in the home and in the school is to be 
aware of this part of his problem. 


Stopping and Waiting 
After the eg child begins an activi- 
ty, he might have difficulty in stopping it. 
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Sometimes he begins running and will run 
until he is very tired and loses control of 
himself. At such times he might laugh and 
giggle compulsively; this is sometimes 
thought of by parents and teachers as sim- 
ple silliness. Actually, the child starts run- 
ning and he cannot stop of his own voli- 
tion, so he shows signs of overdoing. 

This same difficulty is seen in the child 
by his not being able to wait like a normal 
child. If you give him a crayon and a 
piece of paper and sit down with him as 
though you are going to show him what to 
draw, you will find that he cannot wait for 
you. He begins scribbling without being 
able to get the idea that he is to wait for 
you so that you can do it together. This is 
shown in many other ways. Suppose that 
you can get him to understand that when 
Daddy comes home, you are going out in 
the car. He might be pleased and happy 
for a few minutes; then he will become 
very excitable and want to go immediately. 
You say that you are not going until 
Daddy comes but this does not help. He 
becomes more and more disturbed and de- 
manding. In some children this problem 
becomes severe. Again, they are not being 
bad. Rather, they cannot tolerate having 
things on their mind and waiting until the 
logical time to go ahead with them. We 
call this not being able to wait. Only 
through patient management and training 
do they learn to keep an “idea” in its 
place until it is the right time to carry it 
out. 

Listening 

Perhaps the statement given most often 
by parents of receptive aphasic children is 
that at times he seems to be able to hear 
but not at other times. It is not that these 
children cannot hear. They can hear but 
they have trouble in listening. This is like 
the trouble they have in paying attention. 
To be able to listen means that you can 
pay attention to one sound, such as what 
the parents are saying, and not be dis- 
turbed by other sounds around you. This 
is especially difficult for the receptive 
aphasic. While his parents are calling him, 
he might be giving his attention to the 
sound of a car in the distance and there- 
fore, ignore the call of his parents. Hear- 
ing and listening are not the same. Listen- 
ing is the use of hearing; disturbances of 
listening are common in these children. 
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Other Characteristics 


As we work with these children, many 
other characteristics are becoming known. 
It is not possible to discuss them in detail 
here but several will be mentioned. Aphasic 
children are awkward and clumsy in walk- 
ing and in using their hands; they hold a 
pencil or button their clothes awkwardly. 
They are not shy like deaf or normal chil- 
dren; they make little distinction between 
strangers and friends. This is referred to 
as a disturbance of social perception, They 
are slow in developing control of their 
toilet habits. This too is different from 
deaf and normal children. Apparently it 
takes the aphasic child longer to learn that 
certain feelings inside of him mean that 
it is time to tell mother that he should go 
to the toilet. Confusion, misunderstanding 
and bewilderment are common, We can 
appreciate why this is true when we re- 
member that many aphasic children at 
first do not understand gestures well 
either; they must guess most of the time as 
to what is expected of them. Sometimes 
they guess wrongly, like the little girl who 
was helping her mother clean, The mother 
said she should empty the waste basket in 
the box on the porch. The mother had 
quite a surprise when she saw her daugh- 
ter emptying the garbage into the box in- 
stead. 

Perhaps this discussion of a few of the 
characteristics of aphasic children will be 
helpful in clarifying their problem and in- 
dicating how they need help both in the 
home and in the schodl. 


What Causes Aphasia? 


Aphasia can result from many different 
causes. Only a few can be mentioned. 
Causes are of three types: (1) Diseases, 
such as meningitis during infancy or Ger- 
man measles in the mother during preg- 
nancy, might damage brain tissues and 
cause aphasia. (2) Injuries, occuring dur- 
ing delivery, might cause minor brain 
hemorrhages or anoxia (lack of oxygen) 
and result in aphasia. (3) A defect in the 
development of certain brain tissues also 
might occur and cause an aphasia, 

It is interesting that at present it seems 
that receptive aphasia develops most fre- 
quently from the first two types of causes 
given here, and expressive aphasia de- 
velops most frequently from the last type. 
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Suggestions for Training 


Suggestions for Parents 


There are many important ways in 
which parents can help their child to de- 
velop language. A few important things 
to do in the home are the following: 


Avoid Stimulation 

One of the aphasic child’s greatest diffi- 
culties is his inability to tolerate normal 
stimulation. When he is confronted with 
the typical rushing about—television, toys, 
dressing, eating, visitors, going to the store 
and many other happenings in the home— 
he becomes overstimulated. He cannot in- 
tegrate and understand all of these experi- 
ences so he becomes distracted, bewildered, 
confused. This is not because he is men- 
tally retarded, but because his mind does 
not get all the experiences to fit together 
and make sense as easily as do other chil- 
dren. Therefore he should not be exposed 
to happenings which are beyond his ability 
to handle. For example, many parents 
have said that their child becomes uncon- 
trollable at the super market; just think of 
the tremendous stimulation he is receiving 
in such a store; There are thousands of 
objects and colors, and many people. Per- 
haps the child has to ride in an unfamiliar 
grocery cart, etc. The average child en- 
joys this stimulation and experience, but to 
the aphasic it can be completely over- 
whelming. Other common experiences 
which are too much for these children are 
those of going to a restaurant or of being 
required to be present with guests in the 
home. 

There are many other such situations 
and it is necessary for parents to learn to 
notice when their child is being overstimu- 
lated. When this occurs, it is wise to take 
him out of the situation and give him as- 
surance in a calm, patient manner. After 
being out of the happenings and “pro- 
tected” from them for a few minutes, often 
he is ready to come back to the activity. 


Help with Listening 
Receptive aphasic children especially are 
in mondial help in learning how to give at- 
tention to sounds which are important. 
This is done by playing games which de- 
pend upon listening. Toys which produce 
sounds, such as a quacking duck or a 


growling bear, can be used. You and your 
child each should have the same kind of 
a toy. To begin with you make the sound 
in full view of the child and he gradually 
learns to imitate it with his toy. The next 
step is for you to hold your toy behind 
your back and have the child imitate the 
sound. The third step is for you to hide 
and then make the sound; the child is to 
find you after he has listened for the 
sound. As he learns the game, he hides 
and you find him. The entire activit 
should be playful, not boisterous, demand- 
ing or overstimulating. Use one sound at 
a time. When the child is successful with 
one, go on to others. Talk to him in simple 
words while playing these games with him. 
The reason we do not begin by having the 
child listen to spoken words instead of. to 
toy sounds is that usually he is not ready 
to listen for words until he has learned to 
listen for other (nonverbal) sounds. 


Have Simple Routines for Eating 

Frequently the circumstances centered 
aoa eating time are difficult for the 
aphasic child. At this time he must be able 
to conform to the demands of the family 
and also to understand the varying rou- 
tines for feeding himself. At times he is to 
use a spoon, then a fork; he is to under- 
stand which foods are eaten in what way. 
To help him at such difficult times, it is 
wise to have him seated next to the same 
person from meal to meal. With some chil- 
dren who are highly distractible, it is help- 
ful to have them eat before or after the rest 
of the family so that the stimulation is less. 
Some parents have found it helpful to 
give the child an appropriate plate, a spoon 
or a fork and put i one food on the 
‘ce at a time. This makes it easier for 
im than when he has his milk, several 
foods and a spoon, knife and fork before 
him from which to choose. 

Use Specific Toilet Training Routine 

Aphasic children require more time than 
other children to learn toilet habits. Usual- 
ly they are not ready to begin such train- 
ing until they have been helped with their 
distraction, and until they have under- 
standing of their daily experience; that 
is, until inner language has begun to de- 
velop. When you do begin training, it 
should be done with patience and with con- 
sideration of your child’s problem. This is 
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difficult, as it was for the parents whose 
aphasic child was five years of age before 
he was trained successfully. We knew that 
this child had good abilities so we assisted 
the parents with his problem for three 
years. He is now seven years of age and 
is doing well in public school. The train- 
ing should consist of good timing, it 
should be consistent, and it should be sim- 
ple in demonstration. If no success is 
achieved in a few weeks, stop all attempts 
for a week or two and then start the train- 
ing program again. 


Encourage Language 


Encourage language but do not demand 
speech. It is not difficult to understand 
why parents are greatly distressed when 
their child does not begin to talk at the 
expected age. However, demands that he 
say words for what he wants or any other 
demands that he talk, usually make the 
child’s problem more difficult and may 
even further delay his beginning to talk. 
Whenever he uses his voice for calling you 
or for indicating what he wants, and in 
other ways, you should accept it as though 
he were talking even if the sounds are 
nothing like real words. 

The sooner the child can use his voice 
for expressing ideas, no matter how sim- 
ply, the sooner he will develop language 
and speech. For example, a child of three 
who had a severe aphasia, when shown a 
doll’s dining room table, said “namnam.” 
She was able to use a number of such 
sounds for daily experiences. When such 
sounds are used, they should be understood 
by you and you might say, “Yes, Janie 
eat.” Encourage your child to try to un- 
derstand and express himself in any way 
that he can, including the use of gestures. 
Such encouragement helps him to prepare 
for and to develop more normal language. 


Teach the Child to Play 


Your child might use toys well. Most 
toys are made for children who have nor- 
mal language and thus can use imagination 
and ideas in a normal way. Many aphasic 
children get no enjoyment from a fire 
truck with a siren. They have not been 
able to make any association between such 
a toy and the exciting experience of seeing 
the real fire truck pass by. To make such 
an association requires language and a 
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degree of imagination which they do not 
have at the usual age. 

To help him learn to play, use toys 
which represent daily life—a toy car for 
daddy’s car, a toy chair and table for the 
ones he uses, a toy bath tub, some small 
figures to represent members of the family, 
a toy dog for the dog next door, a toy bed 
for his bed, etc. As he associates these 
toys with his daily experiences, he will 
gradually learn to use them in playing 
games, such as “Daddy comes home,” 
“Johnnie goes to bed” and “Mary helps 
Mommy clean.” From these games you 
can go on to more imaginative and ab- 
stract play. Development of the ability to 
“pretend” is very important because it is 
the basis of inner language; you may re- 
member that the child will not understand 
or use speech until inner language has be- 
gun to appear. 

Use patient firmness; not punishment. 
The usual methods of discipline are very 
ineffective with aphasic children. This is 
because of the many ways in which they 
differ from other children in their needs 
and understanding. The discipline in most 
homes is based on the child’s being able to 
understand that what he has done is not 
what was expected of him, and the punish- 
ment is to make him realize that he is not 
to do it again. You see that typical dis- 
cipline assumes that the child makes asso- 
ciations and uses ideas well. If this type 
of discipline is used with aphasic children, 
they might become more distracted, more 
excitable and more difficult to manage. 
Many parents have found the method of 
“firmness, without anger” helpful in man- 
aging their child. This means that definite 
yes and no lines are used and adhered to 
consistently from day to day; no is said 
firmly but not in anger. As a matter of 
fact, we find that we can say no firmly and 
then smile and get good results. Apparent- 
ly anger adds to his feelings of bewilder- 
ment and confusion. He learns to abide by 
the no more easily when he is not confused 
or threatened by anger. 


Suggestions for Teachers 


There is no line between what parents 
and teachers do. Many of the principles 
which apply to training aphasic children 
are the same for teachers and parents. How- 
ever, language training by professionally 
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trained therapists is necessary for the best 
welfare of the aphasic child. More thera- 
ists trained especially in the techniques of 
leiseags development are needed to meet 
this need. A few of the principles and 
procedures which have been found bene- 
ficial will be described briefly. Most of 
these suggestions assume that the teacher- 
therapist is working with one or only a 
few children at a time. However, some of 
the suggestions given above for parents in 
addition to those given below are consid- 
ered applicable to classroom situations 
after the child has entered a _ regular 
school. 


Use a Suitable Training Room 

The most suitable training room is one 
which is small, highly uncluttered and 
simply decorated. Toys, materials and 
figures on the wall serve as distracting in- 
fluences. 

Control Proximity 

If the child is near you, he attends long- 
er and controls his distraction more suc- 
cessfully. Only after training can he en- 
gage himself successfully in the distance. 

our presence helps him to assort his ex- 
perience world and to integrate it mean- 
ingfully. Gradually you can increase the 
distance between yourself and the child. 


Use Appropriate Materials 

The use of concrete objects is desirable 
as compared to the use of pictorial ma- 
terials. These objects should represent the 
child’s daily life. They have the added ad- 
vantage of permitting him to handle and 
feel » is simplifies the perceptual 
task which is so important for many of 
these children. When pictures are used 
they should be simple, and easily distin- 
guished from the background. Many chil- 
dren’s books present a difficult perceptual 
task because the figure is presented against 
a field, clouds, a sunset, etc. A strongly 
outlined drawing with a plain background 
is more useful, especially in early train- 
ing. The use of concrete objects has an- 
other distinct advantage in that the child 
can manipulate them and express ideas. 
This is discussed further under language 
training. 


Use a Language Development Approach 
The teacher should be aware of the 
child’s total needs and pursue language 


training only at the level of his tolerance 
for stimulation. Moreover, the training 
should be based on the child’s major lan- 
guage problem. Children having receptive 
aphasia usually require assistance mainly 
with inner and receptive language, where- 
as those having expressive aphasia usually 
need training only with expressive lan- 
guage. In all such language training the 
teacher should be aware that although ar- 
ticulation involvements might be present, 
the basic disorder is not a speech defect. 
Correction of articulation should be de- 
ferred until language usage has met prac- 
tical communication needs in daily life. 


A method which has proved useful for | 


the development of language will be out- 
lined briefly. For maximum results with 
this procedure, it is necessary to acquire 
some knowledge of the psychology of lan- 
guage, the psychology of brain injury and 
educational methods used with young chil- 
dren as well as training and experience in 
the area of aphasia. The referehces given 
below are sources which provide an op- 
portunity for background reading. 


The basic principle on which this meth- 
od is based includes the assumption that 
the child must first have a meaningful ex- 
perience and then relate or associate the 
symbol with it. Therefore, in an organized 
manner determined by the child’s perform. 
ance level, he is engaged in an activity. 
The activity is chosen from concrete daily 
experience. For example, doll figures rep- 
resenting the father, mother and child, to- 
gether with appropriate toy beds, a table 
and chairs, are presented to the child; all 
members of the family eat and sleep every 
day. These toys are presented one, two or 
three at a time depending on the child’s 
capacities. He is encouraged to relate the 
toys meaningfully; to place the father at 
the table, the baby in the bed, etc. This 
level of the activity reveals the child’s ca- 
pacities in inner language. Some children 
require considerable training at this level 
because even their concrete daily experi- 
ences have not become logical. Usually 
inner language is sufficiently developed so 
that he is ready to begin with receptive 
language when the parents bring him for 
training. 

In receptive language training the child 
is engaged in an activity as indicated above 
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and the teacher first gives him the symbol 
for objects he is using. This is referred to 
as the naming level; the child is given the 
names of the objects one at a time. For 
example, if he is engaged in putting the 
daddy figure in the bed, then the words 
daddy and bed would be given. Timing is 
important. The symbol must be exactly 
appropriate to the act and the object at 
the time the child is performing it. After 
names of objects have been achieved, more 
complex language is introduced, such as 
“give the baby a ride” and “wash Mary’s 
hands.” Such directions should be given 
only when they can be done as part of the 
total play activity in which the child is en- 
gaged. During training on inner and re- 
ceptive language, no demands are made 
to use expressive language (speech). 
After inner and receptive language have 
reached a level of practical usage, the third 
step, training in expressive language, is 
begun. Children with a basic problem of 
receptive aphasia, without a significant ex- 
pressive involvement, begin using expres- 
sive language as soon as inner and recep- 
tive language have developed sufficiently. 
Much emphasis on expressive language 
usually is unnecessary. Thus training in 
expressive language is mainly for the ex- 
pressive aphasics. The same principle as 
described above is used. The child is en- 
gaged in an activity and as he uses a toy 
object, such as a car, the therapist asks, 
“What is that?” This question should be 
a sincere request for information—not a 
demand. Whatever utterance is given is 
accepted completely without correction. 
This naming of objects continues until 
some useful words or approximations have 
been achieved; the important factor is that 
the child’s utterances become useful for 
communication rather than for perfection 
of articulation. The teacher then goes on 
to more complex language; as the child 
puts the toy dog in the car, she says, 


“Where is the dog going?” The child can 
now reply by saying “bye-bye” or by using 
the phrases “go to store,” “for a ride,” ete. 


The Aphasic Child’s Future 


Parents and teachers frequently ask, 
“What shall we expect from the aphasic 
child?” Although help for the aphasic 
child has only just begun, it is apparent 
that he has a good future. When parents 
learn more about his needs, when more 
teachers have been trained, when preschool 
and school age programs have been de- 
veloped, his future will be bright. Such de- 
velopments are forthcoming through the 
combined efforts of parents, teachers, psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, neurologists, au- 
diologists, speech pathologists, otologists 
and others. The aphasic child’s problem is 
complex and difficult. This discussion has 
been an attempt to outline ways in which 
you can begin to meet the challenge he 
presents, 
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HEADQUARTERS HOTEL CHOSEN FOR 1956 SUMMER MEETING 


The Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, has been selected as headquarters for the 1956 
Summer Meeting of the Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, scheduled for 
June 11-15, 1956. All program sessions will be held in the air-conditioned theater of the 
hotel, with exhibits to be located nearby in the Moderne Room. The meeting in Los 
Angeles will be the first Association meeting held in California since 1932. Program ar- 
rangements will be announced in a later issue of the Volta Review. 
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The Use of Amplification 
In Schools for the Deaf 


D. E. Yenrick 


HE number of individual and group 
hearing aid users in public residential 
schools for the deaf is steadily increasing. 
This statement can be verified by a study of 
the table, shown below, which includes sta- 
tistics for the years 1945 to 1953. Although 
figures are not yet available for 1954, 
there is every reason to believe that they 
will show an even greater increase. There 
are, of course, a number of reasons for the 
widespread use of individual and group 
hearing aids and for the increased em- 
phasis on auditory training. 
Educators of the deaf are taking a more 
modern approach to the problem of using 


aware that even limited islands of hearing 
are acoustically important. The present- 
day philosophy of most educators is* to 
make maximum use of every bit of resid- 
ual hearing. The more popular expression 
is: “He has a little hearing. Let’s see what 
can be done to cultivate it.” Equally im- 
portant is the fact that there is a growing 
reluctance to accept the verdict of “total” 
deafness until every means has been tried 
to detect even the smallest measure of re- 
sidual hearing. These ideas are paying 


dividends over and above the cost of time 
and effort, The growing emphasis on audi- 
tory training, which in turn brings about 


Classification of Pupils in U. S. Public Residential Schools! 


Number of 
Schools 


~ Hearing Aid Users 


Enrollment 


Individual 


Group 


Deaf 


Hard of 
Hearing 


Total? 


No Report 
No Report 
No Report 
No Report 
11,038 
11,361 
11,823 
11,925 
11.862 


No Report 
No Report 
No Report 
No Report 
1,793 
1,812 
1,860 
1,770 
1.658 


12,323 


1American Annals of the Deaf, January statistics issues, 1945 through 1953. 
2In some cases, for the years 1949 through 1953, schools did not classify their students as deaf or 
hard of hearing. The total, therefore, is larger than the combined number of students listed in these 


two categories. 


individual and group hearing aids in their 
work with children with serious hearing 
losses. At one time the popular misconcep- 
tion was: “He was born deaf and now lit- 
tle can be done.” The present view is that 
in a great many of these cases something 
can be done. 

There is increasing evidence of the fact 
that the incidence of total deafness is ex- 
tremely small. Each year we become more 


Mr. Yenrick is director of the Department of Ad- 
missions and Audiological Laboratory, Pennsvivania 
School for the Deaf, Philadelphia. Another article by 
him, “The Hearing Aid—Its Acceptance and Use,” 
appeared in the April 1954 Volta Review. 


more natural voice quality, better articula- 
tion and improved rhythm in speech, and 
greater control of the pitch, is proof posi- 
tive that it is important to make early use 
of any hearing the deaf child may possess. 

Educators are becoming more aware of 
the importance of amplification and the in- 
crease in academic and auricular progress 
justifies this interest. With many children, 
because of the severity of the hearing loss, 
there may be only an increase in the more 
meaningful understanding of sound. Those 
with less limited hearing, given the correct 
approach, should show improvement in ar- 
ticulation and voice quality. For some, the 
rhythm of speech improves. In many cases 
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1945 64 No Report 2,345 
1946 65 No Report 2.713 12,399 
1947 66 No Report | 2.999 12684 
i 1948 70 No Report 3,599 12,897 
x 1949 73 1,472 3,215 13,376 
a 1950 74 1,654 3,309 13.636 
1951 75 1,999 3,723 13,795 
1952 78 | 2,019 3,471 13,996 
i 
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children emerge from a world of isolation 
to one of enjoyable and reasonably good 
interchange of communication. 


Earlier and More Accurate Diagnosis 
One of the factors credited with the in- 


creased use of hearing aids is the growing 
demand for an early differential diagnosis 
of a child suspected of having defective 
hearing. Physicians at one time advised 
parents; “In given time he will outgrow 
this problem. Just wait until he is a little 
older.” Now they have developed a more 
modern approach and are more cognizant 
of the physical, educational and psycho- 
logical ramifications of an acoustical 
trauma, regardless of the degree of hearing 
loss. In the era when tuning forks, noise 
makers, watch tick and whisper tests served 
as the only means of evaluating suspected 
cases of impaired hearing, it was not al- 
ways possible to obtain a complete and re- 
liable diagnosis, particularly if a high fre- 
quency loss was involved. Now, with the 
advent of the puretone audiometer and the 
increased use of the psychogalvanic skin re- 
sistance test, it is possible to obtain an 
earlier and more reliable diagnosis and to 
determine, to a better extent, the amount 
of residual hearing. Regardless of the com- 
pleteness of the diagnosis, however, it is 
superfluous unless followed by careful 
therapeutic measures, be they of a physical, 
psychological, academic or mechanical 
nature. 


Improved Hearing Aids 


The change from the carbon type to the 
vacuum tube instrument, and finally to 
the transistor aid, has completely revolu- 
tionized the hearing aid industry. Improve- 
ments in both size and efficiency are result- 
ing in the increased use of individual hear- 
ing aids by children with severe hearing 
losses. 

Hearing aids have been reduced to such 
a size that children can wear them com- 
fortably. A number of manufacturers have 
reduced the over-all size of the hearing aid 
and at the same time have increased the 
power to as much as 60 decibels over the 
old 20 to 30 decibel gain. Some of the 
better units can now reach the 80 to 95 
decibel loss of hearing in the speech range. 
Smaller hearing aids are obviously more 
appealing to the general public. It is to be 
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hoped, however, that manufacturers will 
not succumb to the temptation to sacrifice 
much-needed power in their effort to pro- 
duce smaller and smaller hearing aids. 

Many improvements have also been made 
in group hearing aids, with the result that 
an increasing number of classrooms in 
schools for the deaf are being equipped for 
group amplification. Some schools, a short 
time ago, had only one or two such class- 
rooms—or perhaps none at all. Now many 
of these same schools have installed group 
hearing aids in all classrooms. 


The Hearing Aid Is More Widely 
Accepted 


Household magazines, books and news- 
papers are doing a commendable job of in- 
forming the public about the multiple prob- 
lems connected with deficient hearing. In 
the past some parents have been reluctant 
to see their children wear hearing aids lest 
attention be called to their handicap, Well- 
organized publicity has pointed the way 
for the hearing aid to become a more ac- 
cepted prosthesis. 

Veterans of World War II have made 
several contributions in the area of the 
aurally handicapped, and the effects of 
these contributions reach down to the hear- 
ing handicapped child. Many thousands of 
veterans are wearing heading aids. We 
now see, for the first time, a younger group 
of adults using aids and to some extent this 
has made the hearing aid more acceptable 
to parents of younger children with hear- 
ing handicaps, 


The Hearing Aid Is Not a Panacea 


Intensive educational and sales effort 
has won a wide degree of public accept- 
ance of hearing aids, but at the same time 
it has also created some confusion accom- 
panied by some costly end results. It 
should be acknowledged that the good of 
this promotional program far outweighs 
the bad but it has also created, to a limited 
extent, a dangerous trend on the part of 
parents (and to some degree on the part of 
professional people) to rush into the pur- 
chase of an instrument without a true 
otological-audiological review of the indi- 
vidual child’s acoustical problem. Through 
false and misleading advertising a parent, 
clutching at any straw for help, may be led 
into thinking of a hearing aid as a panacea. 
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tducators are striving for closer coopera- 
tion with.the medical profession and with 
parents, leading to a better understanding 
of the hearing handicapped child. They 
are rightfully demanding an earlier medi- 
cal diagnosis with a combined remedial fol- 
low-up of medical and educational therapy. 
Doctors and teachers are all too slowly be- 
ginning to recognize the educational haz- 
ards facing the child with a serious hearing 
loss. 

Each profession is only beginning to rec- 
ognize the difference in attempting to 
“tutor” deaf and severely hard of hearing 
children, as opposed to “teaching” them. 
Obviously the hearing aid is not the total 
answer. This is so even though vast im- 
provements have been made in the in- 
struments. Educators and physicians are 
becoming more aware of the fact that chil- 
dren with severe hearing losses will need 
special help in the areas of speech, lan- 
guage development, lipreading and audi- 
tory training—and that all this must be 
provided right along with a general educa- 
tion. These children need to be referred to 
the proper educational area where they 
will receive full-time teaching in lieu of 
an hour a week devoted to tutoring. In 
schools for the deaf the hearing aid serves 
as an adjunct to teaching and is not con- 
sidered the total answer to a difficult edu- 
cational problem. 


No matter how much or how little faith 
one has in the possibilities of the hearing 
aid, it is a generally accepted fact that 
merely putting an aid on a child with a 
severe hearing loss is only touching a frac- 
tion of the total problem. He must be 
trained in the care and use of the instru- 
ment if he is to receive maximum benefits 
from it. 


Procurement and Upkeep of 
Hearing Aids 


Despite the reduction of cost and opera- 
tion of hearing aids, the initial expense un- 
fortunately may be too great for some par- 
ents. Maintenance also presents a problem. 
Administrators of schools for the deaf may 
find it possible to budget funds to pur- 
chase and maintain hearing aids for those 
of limited means, At present civic clubs are 
lending some assistance and could prob- 
ably be encouraged to do more if they were 
more aware of the critical need. 


Conclusion 


The increased use of individual and 
group hearing aids, in schools for the deaf. 
is an indication that the majority of edu 
cators are seeking every possible means to 
provide a better education for children 
with severe hearing losses. Achieving the 
maximum use of residual hearing is, in- 
deed, a worthwhile goal. 


EIGHT TO BE ELECTED TO BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Eight members will be elected to the Board of Directors of the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf. The election will be held at the Association’s annual 
business meeting at the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Philadelphia, on May 20, 1955. 
As a result of action taken by the membership in June 1954, the size of the Board will 
be increased from 15 to 18 members, At the coming meeting, therefore, six members 
are to be elected for the term 1955-58; one for the term 1953-56; and one for the 
term 1954-57. 

The terms of the following members, now serving on the Board, are expiring: Dr. 
M. L. Breitstein, Dr. Sam B. Craig, Mary E. Numbers, Mrs. Elizabeth V. Scott, and 
Dr. Edward M. Twitmyer. Dr, Twitmyer is also the second vice president of the 
Association. 

Dr. S. Richard Silverman has been named chairman of the Associations Nominat- 
ing Committee. Other members of the committee are: Mildred Groht, Hattie Harrell, 
Alice Kent and Dr. George T. Pratt. Other nominations may be submitted in writing by 
any five members of the Association. Nominations should be addressed to Alice Dunlap, 
Executive Secretary, 1537 35th St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C:, or to President 
Clarence D. O'Connor, 904 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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T the Jane Brooks School, in Chickasha, 
Oklahoma, we think of the child who 
enters school as a normal child who does 
not hear. He has a normal body, a normal 
brain and normal desires. He must be 
given an opportunity for a normal develop- 
ment. Medical, social, educational, legis- 
lative, home and community resources 
must work for the realization of these 
objectives. 

Dr. Clarence D. O'Connor, superintend- 
ent of the Lexington School for the Deaf 
and president of the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf, made this 
statement: “Deafness is one of the most 
crippling of handicaps. Its crippling ef- 
fects are not of the body but are of a 
social, educational and economic nature.” 

Children who are born in a world of 
silence, or who are thrust into a silent 
world by disease, do not ‘alk because they 
do not hear. We of the hearing world 
learn to speak by imitation of the mother 
tongue which we hear as babies in ‘our 
mother’s arms. But the deaf child hears 
no language. Alexander Graham Bell be- 
lieved that every deaf child should be given 
an opportunity to learn to speak and to 
be able to understand by means of visual 
hearing. 


Special Education Is Necessary 


The child whose hearing impairment 
prevents his learning to speak by receiving 
sound through his ear, must receive special 
education. His program of special educa- 
tion must continue until he is capable of 
competing with children of normal hear- 
ing. We feel that deaf children need a 


This article is based on a talk given in Dallas, 
Texas, when the author was guest speaker at a 
meeting of the Dallas Council of the Deaf. This 
group consists primarily of parents of pupils at the 
Dallas Pilot Institute of the Deaf. Mrs. Brooks was 
asked to tell about her school and to present her 
views concerning the education of deaf children. 

Mrs. Brooks is founder and director of the Jane 
Brooks School. The school was founded in 1929 and 
was located at Purcell, Okla. In 1953 it was moved 
to Chickasha, Okla., and affiliated with the Oklahoma 
College for Women. The Jane Brooks School serves 
as a laboratory for teachers in training at the col- 
lege, and the training program has been accredited by 
the Conference of Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf. Classes at Jane Brooks School range 
from preschool through junior high. 
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A Talk to Parents 


Mrs. Marcaret G. Brooks 


gradual but complete transition into the 
society of normal persons. It is our aim to 
prepare them for normal classrooms. Our 
children and faculty live in Willard Hall 
on the campus of the Oklahoma College 
for Women. It is our desire to maintain a 
normal home atmosphere and to keep the 
school free of any institutional feeling 
while guiding the children in the forming 
of good habits, social conduct, personal 
care, table manners and general decorum. 

The deaf child at the age of three has 
the same natural impulse for speech as 
has the hearing child. We must strive to 
have speech become meaningful and pur- 
poseful for him. The child must be al- 
lowed to translate his thoughts into words. 
Our objective at all times must be intelligi- 


ble speech. 


Intelligible Speech Is the Goal 

The speech of the deaf child is never the 
speech of the normal hearing child. Re- 
cently I read a very interesting article re- 
garding this, in which the thought was ex- 
pressed that the speech of the deaf child is 
no more difficult to understand than that 
of many others—if you listen. A Con- 
necticut Yankee came to Oklahoma to 
teach with us. She spent weeks listening 
to our western speech before she easily 
understood us. My small daughter, who is 
deaf, visited South Carolina. The young 
son of the house said to his mother, “I 
can’t understand anything Frances says, 
she talks so fast.” On the other hand 
Frances complained to her aunt: “Jennings 
talks so funny I never know what he says.” 
Think of the foreign dialect that we must 
follow so closely to understand. 

Intelligible speech, although the rhythmic 
pattern is not that of the hearing child, is 
the goal all teachers of the deaf must strive 
to reach. 

At home parents are prone to accept 
their child’s speech and its defects instead 
of demanding good speech. On the other 
hand a child’s desire to tell of his experi- 
ences can be killed if you stop to correct 
his speech while he is telling you his story. 
Mrs. Tracy once said that when she ques- 
tioned her son about not telling her of the 
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things he did, he told her that he felt that 
she did not listen to what he was telling her 
but only to his speech. Speech must be 
that which can be understood by all with 
whom the child comes in contact. This re- 
quires long hours of patient work on the 
part of both teacher and child. 

The teacher must have faith in her 
merits of teaching and in the “can do” of 
the child. She must be capable of devising 
methods of teaching that will interest and 
entertain the child. If she has a few stock 
methods which fail, then she must not 
brand the child as a “can’t learn” because 
it is a lack of zeal on her part that has 
limited the speech achievement of the 
child, 


The Need for Parent Education 


Parents are in need of guidance. Parent 
education is important. Too often the deaf 
child has been overprotected, Parents al- 
low their sympathy to get the better of 
their judgment. How hard they make life 
for the child when they pamper and humor 
him each time he goes into one of his 
screaming tantrums. The teacher is going 
to spend valuable time straightening out 
this child. A parent once told me she 
would buy anything in the store to prevent 
her child from throwing a tantrum. If 
children learn that they cannot walk over 
you, they eventually quit trying. This dis- 
cipline is effective only if parents and 
teachers support one another, 

The late Dr. John B. Geisel, once direc- 
tor of Southard School, the famed psy- 
chiatric school for children in Topeka, 
Kansas, says: “From deep study and from 
laboratory observation I have learned a 
great deal about children’s minds and emo- 
tions.” 


Children Need Discipline 


A child has psychological need for dis- 
cipline. He grows more emotionally 
healthy in disciplined surroundings; he is 
psychologically harmed by an atmosphere 
of license. Dr. Geisel summarized the view 
as follows: 

“A child has need within himself to 
live according to certain standards, to live 
a well-disciplined life because: 

“First, he gets a feeling of security if 
he knows where his limits are and then 
lives according to these limits. 


“Second, as he lives according to his 
limits and freedoms he has less cause to 
feel guilty for having broken them or for 
being confused about them. 

“Third, as he lives according to rules 
and regulations he gives parents many op- 
portunities for praise which in turn stimu- 
lates him to continue his orderly behavior. 

“Fourth, it’s ego-bolstering for a child to 
accomplish what is required of him.” 

Discipline must be administered with 
love. It is a form of love which guides 
the child toward healthy growth. Your 
child isn’t a lone wolf in the world! If 
he wants to live he must let others live. 
Be firm but fair. 


The Rejected Child 

The rejected child is not necessarily the 
one who is pushed aside by his parents. 
Rather is he the one who has been over- 
protected; the one for whom the parents 
think, and whose problems they foresee 
and solve without any consideration of 
the child’s wishes, He is certainly to be 
pitied. 

These children develop the feeling that 
their abilities are inferior. They feel that 
they are not considered capable of think- 
ing for themselves as their hearing 
brothers and sisters. They gradually with- 
draw into themselves and let others do their 
thinking or push them through their com- 
mands, Since they feel incapable of think- 
ing for themselves, they cease all effort 
along that line. 

It is a long hard pull for a teacher to 
develop initiative in such a child, partic- 
ularly when he goes home often and re- 
lapses into his old habits again. Love, 
kindness and discipline from the nursery 
school hostess and teachers are a new ex- 
perience for him. 

From my experience, routine of the 
boarding school regularity of waking, sleep- 
ing, eating, working and playing, produces 
a comfortable pattern of life. To the sur- 
prise of the parents the young child adjusts 
quickly to his new environment and thrives 
on his program of regularity. 

A baby clinic is being held at the Okla- 
homa College for Women this summer so 
that parents may bring their young deaf 
child and attend a conference with 
teachers, pediatricians, otologist, dietician 
and psychologist. In this way parents will 
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sooner understand their child’s handicap 
and prevent frustration. If his education is 
begun at the age of three he will develop an 
understanding of his parents, his brothers 
and sisters, and his playmates. On the 
other hand, without educational training he 
may become a maladjusted “brat.” 


Education Should Begin Early 

The deaf child’s education should begin 
long before he is school age. Consider 
your hearing child at the age of three and 
his ability to understand language—his 
vocabulary and comprehension at the age 
of six. By beginning the child’s education 
at the age of three he will achieve valuable 
rudiments of speechreading, speech, group 
activities and participation. He will ac- 
quire a feeling of being a part of this 
group and not one who is odd. He will 
belong. At the age of six he will have 
sufficient speech, speechreading skill and 
understanding of language to begin formal 
school work, 

It is my belief that the deaf child, 
whether profoundly deaf or with a degree 
of residual hearing, should stay in the 
special school for the deaf until he is ready 
for high school. Junior high school pre- 


sents a language field that is difficult for 
the deaf child to grasp. I am thinking of 
social science. At the preschool level the 


child is taught the parts of his body. 
Later on, there will be reference to the 
“mouth” of the river, the “eye” of the 
potato, etc. For years, when the geog- 
raphy class reaches the point where we 
discuss the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries, we have gone into the yard and 
with a hoe marked off the Father of 
Waters and the Ohio, Missouri, Arkansas 
and Red Rivers. Then with a hose the 
water flows from each river into the 
Mississippi, which empties into the big 
puddle down at the end which we name 
the Gulf of Mexico. This gives the class a 
clear understanding of waterways. This 
method of visualizing is a crutch, but it 
is a very valuable one and cannot be had 
other than in a special school. 

A mother called me last fall to say 
that she had entered her child in the sixth 
grade in public school, but that day she 


had counted 48 words, in his reading les- 
son alone, that he did not understand. 
The same day my class in fifth grade 
English class had three sentences in which 
the meaning was lost because the children 
did not understand the meaning of the 
keyword. One was “The clown rode the 
donkey backwards.” After we dramatized 
this procedure they were able to do their 
work, 


Slang Expressions and Localisms 


Teachers of the deaf should be very 
careful to listen to the pattern of the very 
young hearing child’s speech and give to 
the deaf child the expressions that they 
get from this hearing child. Years ago 
a pupil of mine went to a hearing high 
school. Her teacher in public speaking 
told her that her speech was too stilted and 
undertook to teach her slang expressions 
and localisms. Mary Elizabeth came to me 
and commented that she could understand 
why we speak of things being sweet, that 
is, things that you taste, but she could 
not see why we should say “That is a 
sweet baby.” Today Mary Elizabeth has 
her master’s degree in library science and 
holds a very responsible position in one 
of the teachers colleges in Illinois. 

Other experiences of children’s lack of 
language have come to light. One of our 
graduates told us of her bewilderment at 
people asking for Mrs. Jones—or Mary, 
when to her this was “Mother.” Still 
another girl wrote from college that she 
did not like biology because she had to 
“unskin the cat.” 


Group Aids 


We are equipping our classrooms with 
group aids, These aids are superior in 
power output to the individual aid and 
the collar microphones pick up the 
teacher’s voice at all times. We use rugs 
on the floor to lessen the noise. The 
group aids are used throughout the school 
day. The child puts on his individual 
aid when school is over, We never cease 
being thrilled at the way deaf children 
respond to the efforts of teachers, parents 
and others who work with them. Their 
eagerness to learn is a constant inspiration. 
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The Handicapped Child in the 


Mainstream 


A Summary By Mrs. Eunice L. Hernricus 


HE Handicapped Child in the Main- 

stream is a booklet containing the pro- 
ceedings of the Tenth Governors’ Confer- 
ence on Exceptional Children, September 
25, 1953. The 111-page booklet was pub- 
lished by the Illinois Commission for 
Handicapped Children, 190 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 1, Illinois. As long as the supply 
lasts, individual copies may be obtained 
free of charge from the Commission. Since 
very few copies are now available, the re- 
viewer was asked to include summaries and 
excerpts of sections which she felt would be 
of particular interest to those who work 
with the deaf and hard of hearing. Per- 
mission to include the excerpts has been 
received from the publisher, Mrs. Hein- 
richs is principal of the Alexander Graham 
Bell School, Cleveland, Ohio.--Editor. 


Our Goal Is Integration 


In a chapter entitled “Our Goal Is Inte- 
gration,” Miss Anna Engel explains that 
schools and social agencies are striving 
more and more to give each child in our 
democracy opportunities and training to 
achieve his potentialities. Miss Engel, who 
was formerly divisional director of the De- 
artment of Special Education, Detroit 
ublic Schools, goes on to say that true in- 
tegration is to accept each child as he is, 
remembering the great differences in intel- 
lectual, emotional, and motor development. 
Though special services are needed and 
provided, it is important wherever possible 
to include them in the mainstream of 
society. 

In training, first, individual abilities and 
defects had to be discovered, and secondly, 
training for living had to be supplied. The 
general school program could not provide 
for deaf, crippled, blind, and sight-saving, 
so special classes had to be set up. Pupils 
of blind and sight-saving classes often re- 
cited in regular classrooms. This called for 
indoctrinating regular classroom teachers 
in order that they might come to believe 
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that handicapped children have the rights 
and privileges that stem from the demo- 
cratic way of life. 

The Utopian idea that handicapped chil- 
dren should not be separated from regular 
classes and that all teachers should know 
more about child growth and development 
is being stressed by school officials, parents 
and child specialists. Americans seem prone 
to swing the pendulum from one extreme 
to the other. A regular teacher, besides her 
large enrollment of regular pupils, would 
need to have conferences with parents of 
the handicapped, and with the specialists in 
the various fields. Frustration would re- 
sult. Then, too, the child seemingly may be 
adjusted but still may not progress as he 
should. As one of a large group, the 
teacher cannot know him so intimately. 

There is danger in overspecialization. 
Programs need to be critically examined. 
Should hard of hearing pupils be in schools 
for the deaf? Should not epileptics be re- 
turned to the regular grade when seizures 
can be controlled? But for the severely 
handicapped, a strong special educational 
program is needed: Braille for the blind; 
speech production and lipreading for the 
deaf, with acoustic training and rhythm; 
physiotherapy and occupational training 
for the crippled; and trained teachers for 
the emotionally disturbed and mentally 
retarded. 

In discussing segregation Miss Engel 
quotes Ray Graham’s explanation in the 
book The Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren (National Society for the Study of 
Education, 49th Yearbook, Part II): “Seg- 
regation is not always a matter of separate 
rooms. It may be a matter of psychologi- 
cal or social repression. A child cannot be 
more cruelly segregated than to be placed 
in a room where his failure separates him 
from other children who are experiencing 
success.” The nonreader—deaf or mentally 
retarded — may be segregated more by 
placement in a regular classroom where his 
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needs are not understood or met than by 
placement in a special class. 


The Handicapped Child in the 


Community 


Recreation Program 

Mrs. Frances L. Karlsteen, executive sec- 
retary of the Cook County Chapter of the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paraly- 
sis, Chicago, makes a number of interesting 
comments about the role of the recreation 
worker, The recreation worker can satisfy 
three personal needs of the handicapped 
child—organic, social and emotional. Play 
releases frustrations and pent up energies. 
The handicapped child should be helped to 
use swings, slides, bars and the jungle 
gym. The nonambulatory must be encour- 
aged to develop hobbies. As the recrea- 
tional leader represents fun, he has “the 
chosen position” to help the handicapped 
be a good winner, to be a good loser 
(equally if not more important), and to 
accept the disciplines of the group. 


The Community and the Child 
Sharing The Community with the Child 
The important point is to satisfy the 

handicapped child’s basic need of being a 
part of the community of contemporaries. 
Yet one must not arbitrarily say, “Every 
child must be in a group of healthy chil- 
dren, or “Every child must be in a group of 
handicapped children.” Individualize, but 
help them to have friends. The institution 
should use all community resources and en- 
courage volunteers and parents, too, to help 
and to interpret the institutionalized child 
to the community. 

The social worker should be a connect- 
ing link between the family and the institu- 
tion. The institution, too, must promote 
regular contact with the family: e.g. visits 
from the family, letters, reports, and home 
vacations. Local church groups can help 
by showing interest in the child. 


Generic Case Work 


In this section Dr. Jeanne Spurlock, 
psychiatrist at the Institute of Juvenile Re- 
search, Chicago, states that every child 
needs affection, security, understanding 
and recognition. The handicapped child 
needs even more acceptance. Emotional 
trauma may interfere with the normal de- 
velopment of personaltiy. The social work- 
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ers acceptance and understanding of the 
child and its parents facilitate wise coun- 
seling. Parents are overprotective, or some- 
times prone to reject the handicapped 
child. Again, they become overambitious 
for the child, pushing him beyond his limits 
of accomplishment. In working toward the 
child’s favorable environment, the social 
worker can do much to keep the child in 
the mainstream of the social order. 


The Regular Preschool Program 

Before a handicapped child is enrolled 
in a regular nursery school program, the 
full case history should be learned through 
conferences with doctors, clinics, social 
agencies and, of course, the parents and 
family of the child. The objective should 
be to make the nursery school experience a 
worthwhile one for the handicapped child 
and the group. The staff should be suffi- 
cient so that the needs of the handicapped 
child do not detract too much from serv- 
ices to the regular group. The adjustment 
of the child and his acceptance by the 
group is the accepted goal. 


The Regular School Program 
The Role of the Administrator 


The administrator, upon whose “door- 
step” the special problems of integrating 
the handicapped falls, will work out a co- 
operative plan and arrange transportation, 
if services are available in_a neighboring 
district. If this is not possible, his regular 
teachers are given consultant help, and are 
put in touch with proper agencies for ma- 
terials, resources and advice. His policy 
will be that the handicapped be integrated, 
if they can make a normal adjustment. 


The Role of the Regular Teacher 


Where there is a special teacher in the 
school’s organization, the regular teacher 
should follow a plan of close cooperation 
with her. Most important, if the regular 
teacher accepts the handicapped child, his 
associates will and the child, too, will ac- 
cept himself. Sight-saving pupils, for ex- 
ample, have a feeling of belonging with the 
boys and girls of their own age level. 
Teachers often become proud of their prog- 
ress with the handicapped child in the reg- 
ular classroom. They have a philosophy of 
doing what is best for the growth of the 
child. As for preferential seating needed 
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by sowing or hard of hearing pupils, 
this doesn’t vary from the problem of seat- 
ing long-legged boys or chubby pupils. 


The Role of the Special Teacher 


The special teacher works with the per- 
sonnel of the school, the family and the 
community agencies. The special teacher 
helps other teachers to accept the child. 
She will take the initiative in planning, be- 
cause she knows the child best and because 
the regular teacher has a heavy enrollment. 
Along with the regular pupils, the handi- 
capped child may be given some responsi- 
bility for the school which integrates him 
with regular pupils. By home visits, and 
by encouraging parents to come to school, 
pret school and family relationships are 

uilt up. 


Group Work 

The neighborhood clubs supplement the 
services of schools, hospitals and clinics. 
Their treatment is directed at the social and 
personality development of the child. They 
develop his self-esteem and feelings of im- 
portance. 

A Reporter’s Round-Up 

Eugene Taylor, a staff writer for the 
New York Times, stated that if he had been 
sent here by the New York Times to write 
a news story about the conference he would 
start out something like this: “A plea for 
greater realism in the educational and child 
development activities for exceptional 
children was made here today by 600 pro- 
fessional and civic leaders at the 10th 
Governors’ Conference on Exceptional Chil- 
dren. Just as the parents of handicapped 
children are liable to go to extremes of 
either over-solicitation or complete rejec- 
tion of their children, the group concluded, 
our schools, educational organizations, and 
even homes are liable to go to the extremes 
of segregation of the child to the exclusion 


of normal childhood experiences by over- 
emphasizing special services, or to deny 
needed special services in their desire to 
create a completely normal environment 
for the handicapped child.” Mr. Taylor 
added that since he was not limited to 
straight reporting he would editorialize by 
saying that all children need security, af- 
fection, a chance to play and learn and 
have all the experiences children must have 
to develop into healthy, mature personali- 
ties. With many, because of the nature of 
the handicap, special services are essential, 
even though it is expensive in personnel, 
time and money. The investment is worth- 
while, however, both economically and 
socially. 

Mr. Taylor believed that Miss Anna En- 
gel’s discussion analyzed the problem of 
having a great abundance of special serv- 
ices so the child is isolated away from the 
normal child, as opposed to trying to have 
such a completely normal program for the 
child with a severe disability that the child 
does not have the specialized services he 
needs, It is necessary to focus on the 
child’s needs. There is no single program; 
multiple approaches must be made. There 
is need to change social attitudes on the 
part of other pupils and the community. 

Great strides have been made in special 
education in the last decade. We have given 
lip service to the Christian doctrine that we 
are our brothers’ keepers. But only in the 
last few years have tax money and volun- 
tary gifts proved that society has learned 
that it benefits from the benefit of the in- 
dividual. 

Democracy emphasizes the value of the 
individual. The greatest minority group in 
America is that of handicapped persons. It 
is society’s responsibility to see that those 
people of our society, who need special 
services in order to reach their potentiali- 
ties, get those services. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION, 1955 


The annual meeting of the Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf will be 
held at the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Mount Airy, Philadelphia, on Friday, May 
20, 1955. The forenoon will be devoted to observation of the work of the Pennsylvania 
School. The business meeting will be held at 2:30 p.m., and will consist of a brief pro- 
gram and the annual election of Directors. A note about nominations of members of 


the Board of Directors appears on page 160. 
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Auditory Training 
In Schools for the Deaf 


Marcaret H, Firzceracp 


HAVE been asked to discuss auditory 

training in schools and classes for the 
deaf with reference to the following areas: 
the objectives of auditory training, in- 
cluding potential and limitations; some of 
the techniques and instrumentation in- 
volved; and our evaluation of the results 
of auditory training. 

The general or ultimate objective in au- 
ditory training is improved facility in 
communication, involving both the recep- 
tion and production of speech as the prin- 
cipal medium involved. However, as this 
objective is pursued with different groups, 
it will vary both in potential and limita- 
tions. Much will be dependent upon the 
degree of hearing that a child possesses 
and upon the time of the onset.of deafness, 
both of which are determining factors in 
the extent of his speech and language needs. 
The problem for the child who was deaf- 
ened after he had acquired speech and lan- 
guage patterns through the natural channel 
of hearing is quite different from that of a 
child whose deafness precluded the acquisi- 
tion of speech and language. A variation 
exists, also, in the training of those chil- 
dren for whom speech perception can be 
reached through amplification and those by 
whom only rhythm patterns and accent or 
word and sentence stress can be appre- 
ciated, 

Consequently, in giving consideration to 
auditory training in schools for the deaf, 
it is necessary first of all to consider the 
hearing background of pupils in these 
schools—their degree of hearing loss and 
the time of onset. 

Reports of data regarding schools for 
the deaf seem to indicate that a large per- 
centage of pupils enrolled are profoundly 
deaf, having hearing losses in the speech 


Miss Fitzgerald is head teacher of the St. Mel-Holy 
Ghost Day School for the Deaf, Catholic Charities, 
Archdiocese of Chicago, and lecturer, Department of 
Education, Loyola University, Chicago. Her paper 
was presented in October 1954 at the St. Louis con- 
vention of the American Speech and Hearing Associ- 
ation, at a panel discussion on “Auditory Training in 
Schools and Classes for the Deaf in the U.8." 
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Brandt & Associates, Chicago 


In this photo Miss Fitzgerald, the author, is 
shown working with pupils at the St. Mel-Holy 
Ghost Day School for the Deaf. 


range of 80 db and upwards, while a 
smaller proportion are partially deaf with 
losses ranging from 60 or 65 to 75 db.' 
There may also be some young children in 
these schools with losses of about 50 to 60 
db because, when impairment of this de- 
gree is congenital, speech and language are 
not developed unaided. 


The 50-60 db Hearing Loss 


Children with hearing losses of 50 to 60 
db are in reality hard of hearing, but if 
there are no provisions locally for them to 
obtain special help through nursery schools 
or preschools for the deaf, special classes, 
or the aid of trained teachers or trained 


parents, they will probably attend a school 


for the deaf until their speech and lan- 
guage are established. When that objec- 
tive is accomplished, they should become 
hard of hearing pupils in regular classes. 
The goal in auditory training with these 
children is to make them as normal as pos- 
sible in speech and language, and as early 
as possible, in order that their interpreta- 
tion and appreciation of their environment 

*Hudgins, Clarence V., ‘‘The onse of Profound. 


ly Deaf Children to Auditory Training.” Journal of 
peech Disorders, 18:273-88, 1953. 
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may be sooner awakened and, as a result, 
that their academic achievement may be 
greatly accelerated. 

It would seem, however, that in placing 
these congenitally hard of hearing children 
on their own with large groups in class- 
rooms for hearing children, careful con- 
sideration should be given to their readi- 
ness for such placement. Factors deter- 
mining their readiness are numerous. The 
degree of hearing loss, individual abilities 
and environmental opportunities will affect 
the learning of speech and language. In 
addition to the acquisition of intelligible 
speech, some time will be required to take 
up the lag in vocabulary, for, if these chil- 
dren had normal hearing they would prob- 
ably have a vocabulary of between two and 
three thousand words at about five years 
of age. Time will be required, also, to 
establish the fine discriminations in lan- 
‘es that are so difficult for below-normal 

earing to detect, such as plurals, posses- 
sives, tenses, contractions, technical points 
in asking questions, and so on. The goal in 
auditory training for this group of children 
will include the introduction to the use of 
hearing aids, listening to music, and ob- 
taining a finer and more clear interpreta- 
tion of their hearing experiences. Beyond 
these initial phases, auditory training will 
consist of the teaching of speech and lan- 
guage through hearing with the use of am- 
plification, thus making hearing build the 
tools of learning for them. 


The 60-75 db Hearing Loss 


The group of pupils having hearing 
losses ranging from 60 or 65 to 75 db will 
have no speech or language upon entering 
school, unless they became deafened after 
they had learned to talk. Auditory training 
for these children possesses great possibili- 
ties, provided modern hearing aids are 
used and a good program of auditory train- 
ing is provided. While the potential of 
these children for actual functional re- 
sponse will not reach that of the hard of 
hearing group, their hearing combined 
with their vision should greatly accelerate 
their acquisition of speech and language. 
Sestnealle, through what Dr. Hudgins 
designates as the “look and listen” tech- 
nique, the auditory stimulus has a distinct 
effect on both speech reception and speech 
intelligibility. 
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What can the children in this group 
hear? Through amplification they are able 
to hear vowel sounds flowing through 
speech; they can hear the rhythmic pattern 
of phrases; they are able to hear stress or 
accent—all of which has a distinct effect on 
their speech reception and their acquisition 
of language. Listening to records should 
be employed for these children. Television 
attached to an amplifying unit provides 
good “look and listen” practice. These 
children, who have vowel discrimination 
through amplification, should improve the 
quality of their own vowel sounds. They 
should be trained to carry over into their 
own speech production the patterns of 
speech rhythm and accent which they hear. 
In the same manner, through “looking 
and listening,” the vocabulary and lan- 
guage built up through class experiences 
will take on meaning and become the 
child’s own at a much more rapid pace 
than would be achieved without the stimu- 
lation of residual hearing. 

In a recent article Dr. Hardy, director 
of the Hearing and Speech Center at the 
Johns Hopkins Medical Institutions, refers 
to the distinction between hearing and un- 
derstanding. According to Dr. Hardy hear- 
ing is “being aware of auditory sensations,” 
and understanding is “learning to give 
these sensations meaning.” With the chil- 
dren in the range of 60 or 65 to 75 db loss, 
the progress from hearing to understand- 
ing what is heard should be greatly accel- 
erated through a good auditory training 
program, and the stimulation of hearing 
should be employed with the very begin- 
nings of speech development. 


The Hearing Loss in Excess of 75 db 


The remaining group in the classifica- 
tion of pupils in schools for the deaf con- 
sists of those having losses of 75 or 80 db 
and upwards in the speech range. These 
are designated as profoundly deaf. While 
this group constitutes the largest percent- 
age of the population in schools for the 
deaf, we are told by many persons in the 
field of audiology that relatively few of the 
profoundly deaf are totally deaf. Conse- 
quently, with the advent of electronic am- 
plification, auditory training is being ex- 
tended to these profoundly deaf children. 


*Hard , William G., “Hearing Aids for Deaf Chil- 
dren!" Volta Review, 56:358, October 1954. 
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It is believed that most deaf children have 
enough residual hearing to make it active 
in their perception of many sounds in the 
world around them, and in their adjust- 
ment to it. Dr. Hudgins has found in his 
research that the fragment of hearing 
which a deaf child may possess, “however 
small, may be trained to supplement vision 
in visual-auditory presentation. The result 
is that while auditory discrimination for 
the profoundly deaf seems impossible, the 
auditory stimulus, as a supplement to 
vision, may become active in speech per- 
ception following auditory training.””* 


The children in our classes in the Arch- 
diocese of Chicago all receive auditory 
training although they are, with few ex- 
ceptions, profoundly deaf. Since the pro- 
gram is still in its early stages of develop- 
ment, only younger children ranging from 
five to about twelve years of age have been 
enrolled thus far. We have at present 11 
classes distributed in three day school cen- 
ters in elementary schools, and we have 1} 
group hearing aids — one in each room. 
This provides ample opportunity for audi- 
tory stimulation throughout the day. 


Auditory Training for 
Profoundly Deaf Children 


It is probable that the limitations in re- 
sults in auditory training with children 
falling within the classification of “pro- 
foundly deaf” are very great and quite un- 
predictable. Nevertheless, it appears that 
they will in most cases become aware to 
some degree of rhythm patterns and word 
and phrase stress in speech, They will also 
become more attentive to sounds and noises 
in their environment and accept hearing as 
a part of their experiences, even though it 
may be quite largely a response to “feel- 
ing” sounds. A pleasant introduction to 
sound may be made through a combination 
of auditory-tactile stimulation with the use 
of musical instruments —tom-tom, drum. 
bells, piano, etc. — providing both sound 
and rhythm. The children may be directed 
to listen to and learn to discriminate 
among the sounds of motors, trains, heavy 
trucks and other traffic noises, Their atten- 
tion should be called to the noises made bv 
doors slammed, blocks dropped, desk lids 


*Hudgins, Clarence V., “Auditory Training: It« 
Possibilities and Limitations.” Volta Review, 56:349, 
October 1954. 
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banged, etc. Animal sounds have a fascina- 
tion for all children and if the deaf chil- 
dren are able to hear the bark of a dog, for 
example, either in reality or from a record- 
ing, that becomes an exciting experience. 

Following the introduction to sounds 
and noises, the children begin “looking at 
and listening to” speech and voice patterns, 
as a means of providing stimulation for 
speech perception. Names, words, phrases 
and sentences related to objects, pictures 
and actions are introduced, The usual 
techniques for developing speech with the 
deaf through the multisensory approach— 
tactile, visual, auditory and kinesthetic— 
are followed, while sufficient emphasis is 
placed on hearing to keep it at maximum 
stimulation for each child. Sentences about 
daily experiences should be analyzed for 
stress and rhythm patterns, as in “Betty 
gave Tom a cookie,” “Mary didn’t come to 
school today.” As the children progress in 
language ability, choral reading of very 
simple poems or rhymes helps, not only to 
establish sentence form but also to furnish 
practice for proper speech breathing, 
rhythm patterns and accent. Deaf children 
enjoy such rhymes as the following: 

We saw the sun 

Up in the sky, 

We saw the moon 

Away up high. 

Vocabulary development can be strength- 
ened through looking and listening. An 
idea may be expressed in several ways to 
provide vocabulary and language expan- 
sion. A threatening sky, for example, may 
motivate the following sentences which are 
filled with material for articulation, phras- 
ing, accent, rhythm, speech breathing, 
vocabulary expansion and sentence power: 

It looks like rain. 

T think it will rain. 

I think it’s going to rain. 

Mavbe it will rain. 

Perhaps it will rain. 

I wonder if it will rain. 

The coming of a new month provides 
what may he a rather jollv experience 
when the children try to tell of it in as 
many ways as possible, while striving for 
good speech production: 

It is October now. 

October is here. 

October has come. 

September is gone. 

September is over. 

Tt is fall now. 

It is autumn now. 
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There is no limit to the situations, loaded 
with motivation, that constantly provide 
material which can be utilized for auditory 
training; for auditory training should not 
be a thing apart, but something to be in- 
tegrated into all the work of the day, Un- 
less the material used arises from meaning- 
ful experiences, there will be little or no 
carry-over. The children should become 
alert to the fact that the things we strive 
for in our speech class are to be used in 
everything we say all day long. In our 
classes at Loyola University in training 
teachers of the deaf, the importance of in- 
tegrating auditory training with as many 
experiences as possible is emphasized in 
courses in speech and language develop- 
ment, as well as in auditory training 
courses. 


Evaluating the Results of 
Auditory Training 

In evaluating the results of auditory 
training with profoundly deaf children, we 
do not know exactly what the returns are in 
the way of improved speech perception and 
speech intelligibility. We are not able to 
measure it as the people who conduct re- 
search are able to do. Our judgments are 
very largely subjective. To what extent the 
improvement in the speech and language 
of our deaf children is due to the stimula- 
tion of auditory training we cannot say, 
but, speaking as one who has taught par- 
tially deaf and profoundly deaf children for 
a number of years, both with and without 
the aid of electronic amplification, the fol- 
lowing conclusions are offered: 

1. Children who have had auditory 
training seem more alert to sounds and 
noises than those who have not. 

2. They are in general more hearing 
conscious. 

3. They are more apt to report what 
they “heard” in telling of incidents. 

4. They quite generally not only accept 
amplification but want it, especially for 


anything new or important, such as the 
story hour. 

5. Many, but not all, of those who have 
individual hearing aids want to wear them 
a the time they are not using the group 
aid. 

6. Reports from parents, relatives and 
friends of the children make mention of 
their reaction to sounds, 

7. Cumulative recordings are revealing. 
In the school in which I formerly taught in 
Shorewood, Wisconsin, we made cumula- 
tive recordings of the children’s speech 
extending from the time of their babbling 
and first spoken words to the time they 
entered junior high school. In our day 
schools in the Catholic Archdiocese of 
Chicago, where I now work, we have re- 
cordings for our first two years. These 
cumulative recordings show the growth 
made in speech from time to time, and in 
the several factors that go to make speech 
more intelligible, but here again the effect 
of auditory training has not been measured. 

Beyond these observations, we rely upon 
the findings in the scientific studies to guide 
us and we apply these findings as far as 
possible in shaping our program in audi- 
tory training. 

Summary 

In summarizing, the following points 
may be emphasized: 

Auditory training should be planned. 

It should be adapted to the child’s hear- 
ing capabilities. 

It should be employed consistently. 

Auditory training should not be a thing 
apart, except in its beginning stages, but 
should be integrated with the entire cur- 
riculum. 

It should provide pleasurable experiences 
so as to cultivate proper attitudes on the 
part of the children. 

Results in speech perception and speech 
intelligibility should be observed and noted 
in as effective a manner as possible. 


100 PER CENT ASSOCIATION TEACHER MEMBERSHIP 


All teachers of the deaf at Chambers School, East Cleveland, Ohio, have become 
members of the Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf. The Association is 
happy to welcome the new members and to add Chambers School to the list of schools 
having 100 per cent teacher membership. Mary Patricia Hogan is the Volta Bureau 


faculty representative. 
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The Ball Game 


JAMES LORENE 


ACT I 

(Scene: Kenny’s living room. Properties: 

Bell, wallets, loose leaf notebook, pillow 

slips, baseball and glove, stamp book, 

comic book.) 

Kenny: (On stage reading a book) (Door- 
bell rings) O.K. O.K., I’m coming. Hi, 
come on in. 

Mary: Hi Kenny. 

Joyce: Good afternoon, We came over to 
see if you wanted to go to the dime store 
with us. 

Kenny: What are you going to buy? 

Joyce: Um going to buy some loose leaf 


paper. 

Mary: And I’m going to buy a birthday 
card for my big brother. 

Joyce: Say, what happened to this room? 
It looks so different! New curtains, new 
lamp, new sofa, new chair, new drapes 
and new picture. 

Kenny: Mother had it fixed up a little bit. 

Mary: What beautiful colors. Do you like 
them? 

Kenny: Yes, very much. 

Mary: It looks very comfortable. 

Joyce: Wow—I'll bet all of this was ex- 
pensive. 

Kenny: You sound just like my Father— 
that’s what he said to Mother. New cur- 
tains, $200. New sofa, $150. New chair, 
$75. New lamp, $25. New drapes, $300. 
All together $800. What a bill! 

Joyce: Did your father get a raise? 

Kenny: Yes he did, so Mother decided to 
buv all of these things. Of course Dad 
paid for everything except for that pic- 
ture. Mother paid for it. It cost $1.15. 

Mary: Yes, that’s the way it is at our house 
too. Daddy has to pay all the bills. 

(Enter Neal and Kenny's brother, Pat) 

Pat: Hi girls. 

NEAL: Hello everybody. What’s going on? 


stitute for the Deaf, University City, Mo. Her play, 
“The Ball Game,” was presented on June 16 at the 
Summer Meeting of the Alexander Graham Bell Asso- 
ciation for the Deaf. The cast consisted of pupils of 
Sister James Lorene’s fourth grade class. 
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Kenny: Oh, we were just talking about the 
new furniture. 

NEAL: It’s beautiful. I bet it cost plenty. 

Pat: It surely did. 

Mary: How are the baseball players? 

Pat: Not players—you mean player. Neal’s 
much too busy to fool around playing 
baseball. 

NEAL: I’ve got a job after school. I’m sav- 
ing my money so I can get some more 
stamps. 

Joyce: Oh I see, a stamp collector. 

NEAL: Yes. 

Joyce: Well, Pat, how’s our star pitcher? 

Pat: Fine. Just fine. Never been better. 
The old arm’s in good shape, 

Kenny: When is our team playing for the 
pennant? 

Pat: We're going to play this Saturday 
afternoon. 

NeaL: Do you think our team will win? 

Pat: Think! 1 know we will win. We have 
a good first baseman, a good second 
baseman, a pretty good third baseman 
and the catcher is okay, too. Of course 
I’m the pitcher so we will easily beat St. 
Mary’s School. 

Kenny: Oh Pat, don’t be so sure of your- 
self. St. Mary’s team has a good pitcher, 
too. 

Pat: He’s all right but he hasn’t got a very 
good fast ball. 

NEAL: Are you girls going to the game? 

Joyce: 1 wouldn’t miss it. 

Kenny: Neither would I. 

Nea: How about you, Mary? 

Mary: I’ve never seen a ball game before. 
I don’t understand anything about it. I 
don’t think so. I’d rather work on these 
pillow slips. 

Pat: That’s just like a girl—not interested 
in baseball. 

Joyce: Why don’t you come with us and 
we'll tell you all about the game? 

Kenny: Sure, we'll explain it to you. 

Mary: Well, okay. What time does the 
game start? 

NEAL: It starts at 2:30. 

Mary: Are you going to the game, too? 
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NeAL: I'll be at the ball park but not to see 
the game. I work there. 

Kenny: What do you mean — you work 
there? 

Joyce: Oh, he sells ice cream, popcorn, 
soda, candy bars, and hot dogs. 

Neaw: I told you I’m saving money so I 
can buy some new stamps for my collec- 
tion. 

Kenny: How many. jobs do you have? 

NEAL: One after school, one at the ball 
park on Saturday, and [ also sell papers 
on Sunday. 

Pat: Don’t you ever play? 

Nea: Not very often. I haven't got time. 

Joyce: Say, if we’re going to the dime 
store we'd better hurry. It’s almost 4:30. 

Kenny: Wait till I get my money. 

Joyce: O.K. 

Mary: I’m going to keep my fingers 
crossed so that our team will win Satur- 
day. 

Pat: You won't have to. With me pitching 
we can’t lose. 

NEAL: I’m not so sure about that. 

KENNY: See you later. 

(Curtain) 


ACT Il 


(Scene: The bleachers at the ball park. 

Properties: Score card, baseball and glove, 

pillow slip, apron, candy bars, wallets, 

money.) 

* 

Kenny: What an exciting game! It’s the 
last half of the ninth inning and we are 
losing by one run. 

Joyce: Gee, I hope we get at least one run 
this inning. 

Mary: I wonder where Neal is. I’m hungry. 

Joyce: Hungry! You've already had a box 
of popcorn, a bottle of soda, and a hot 
dog. 

Kenny: Aren't you interested in the game? 

Mary: Not very much. I'd rather work on 
these pillowcases. 

Joyce: Pillowcases—oh no! 

Joyce: Here comes the first batter. Let’s 
see who he is. 

Kenny: That’s Joe Murphy. | hope he gets 
a hit. 

Joyce: There’s the pitch. Strike one. It 
looked like a ball to me. 

Kenny: I think so, too. It looked low to 
me. 
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Joyce: Here it comes again. Ball one. 
Come on Joe, hit that ball. 

Mary: I wonder where Neal 
starved. 

Kenny: Oh boy! It’s a hit. It looks like a 
home run. 

Joyce: Run, run, run—No!—he’s out. 

(Mary runs across the grandstand ) 

Kenny: Where did Mary go? 

Joyce: I don‘t know. 

Kenny: Mary — Mary — Where are you 
going? 

Mary: I don’t know. Joyce said, “Run,” 
so I ran. 

Joyce: I wasn’t talking to you. I was talk- 
ing to Joe. 

Kenny: Sit down and watch the game. 

Joyce: Who’s batting now? 

Kenny: That’s Bob Kelly. Come on Bob 
get a hit. 

Mary: Hit—Who’s he going to hit? 

Joyce: He’s not going to hit anybody, He's 
trying to hit the ball. 

Kenny: Oh boy! he hit it. Slide! Slide! 
He’s out —that’s too bad. Where did 
Mary go now? 

Joyce: I don’t know. Now what are you 
doing Mary? 

Mary: Kenny was 
slide,” so I slid. 

Kenny: I wasn’t screaming at you. I was 
hollering at Bob. 

Joyce: For heaven’s sake, Mary, pay at- 
tention to the game. 


(Neal enters) 


Neat: Candy bars — get your candy bars 
right here. 

Mary: Oh Neal — I'll take one of those. 
How much does it cost? 

NEAL: 15¢. 

Mary: Okay, here’s your money. 

NeAL: How about you, Joyce? 

Joyce: No thanks, they cost too much. 

NeaL: Do you want one, Kenny? 

Kenny: For 15¢? No thanks. 

Neat: What’s the score now? 

Kenny: St. Mary’s—3. St. Joseph’s—2. 

Neav: What inning is it? 

Joyce: It’s the last of the ninth inning and 
we have two outs, 

Kenny: Here comes Pat. It’s his turn to 
hat. See you later. Come on, Pat. Get a 
home run. 

Joyce: Ball one. Here it comes again— 
ball two. 
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KENNY: Come on Pat—hit that ball over 
the fence. 

Joyce: Strike one. It looked like a ball to 
me. It was high and inside. 

Kenny: Oh boy! He really hit that one. 
Run, Pet, run. 

Joyce: Hurry up, hurry up. 

Kenny: Go on home—go on home—hurry 
up. 

Joyce: No, come back, come back, hurry 


up. 

Kenny: Go on home, go on home, Oh no! 
He’s out. 

Joyce: And we've lost the game and the 
the pennant. 

Kenny: What luck! Now, where did Mary 


go? 
Joyce: Mary, wait for us. What's your 
hurry? 


Mary: You ought to know after telling me 
to go home. 

Kenny: Telling you to go home? What 
do you mean? 

Mary: Well, you stood up and hollered, 
“Go home, go home.” 

Joyce: He wasn’t talking to you; he was 
shouting at Pat. 

Kenny: Mary, you just don’t understand 
baseball. 

NEAL: Gee, it’s too bad we lost. 

Kenny: Oh oh, here comes Pat and he 
looks angry. 

NEAL: Gosh, Pat, it’s too bad that we lost. 

Pat: Lost. We didn’t lose. We were 
cheated. What an umpire. He ought to 
get glasses. I was safe by a mile. 

Joyce: Why Pat, you weren’t even near 
home plate when Tom tagged you. 

NEAL: Gosh, Pat, don’t be a poor sport. 

Pat: Poor sport! Who's a poor sport? 
I’m not a poor sport. I tell you I was 
safe. That umpire ought to lose his job. 

Mary: Whose team is the umpire on? 

Kenny: The umpire wasn't on either team. 
He was the man in the black suit. 

Joyce: He calls the balls and strikes and 
decides if a player is safe or out. 

Mary: Oh, I see. Then why are you so 
angry with the umpire, Pat? 

Pat: Because he—well because,—oh, you 
wouldn’t understand. (Exit) 

What a temper! 

Kenny: See you later. I’d better walk hones 
with him. Dad wouldn’t like it if Pat 
came home angry. I'll try to quiet him 
down. 
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Joyce: Okay. 

Mary: Is Pat what you'd call a poor sport? 

NEAL: Yes, I’m afraid that now he’s a 
very poor sport. 

Joyce: Well, let’s go. The game’s over. 

NeaL: Okay—come on. 


ACT Ill 
(Scene: Same as Act |—Pat’s and Kenny’s 
Home. Properties: Newspaper, letter, 
stamps, bell.) 


Kenny: Well, Pat, I’m glad that you've 
finally cooled off. 

Pat: Gosh, Kenny, I’m ashamed of the 
way | behaved after the game yesterday. 

Kenny: You should be. Boy, when you 
lose your temper it’s not safe to be 
around you. 

Pat: I was so disappointed when we didn’t 
win that I just lost my head, 

Kenny: It’s a good thing you didn’t see the 
umpire after the game. You probably 
would have fought with him, too, 

Par: I was wrong about the umpire. He’s 
a swell fellow. He was right. I was out. 

Kenny: Well, I’m sure glad that you can 
see that you were a poor sport. (Door- 
bell) There’s the doorbell. I'll answer it. 

Joyce: Hi Kenny. 

Kenny: Hi, come on in. 

Mary: Is Pat at home? 

Kenny: Yes, he is. 

Joyce: Is it safe to come in? 

KENNY: Sure, Come on in. 

Neat: Well, Pat — are you feeling better 
today? 

Pat: I’m afraid I owe all of you an apol- 
ogy for the way I acted yesterday after 
the game. I was so disappointed when 
we didn’t win that I lost my head and 
my temper. I’m sorry that I was such a 
poor sport. I’m not such a wonderful 
pitcher either. 

Joyce: It’s all over now. Forget it. 

Mary: Maybe the next time we'll have bet- 
ter luck. I hope so. 

Kenny: What are vou doing, Neal? 

NEAL: I’m just looking at my new stamps. 
I made $2.00 at the ball game yesterdav 
so I bought a few more stamps. Did 
you ever see a stamp like this before? 

Kenny: Let me see. 

Joyce: I want to see it too, 

(Curtain) 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 
TEACHERS OF LIPREADING 


HEARING SOCIETIES 


Baltimore 1 (Maryland) 

322 N. Charles Street 
Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 

‘o 2 (Illinois) 

30 W. Washington St. 
Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 

11,206 Euclid Avenue 
Columbus 15 (Ohio) 

55 East State Street, Room 410 
Dayton 3 (Ohio) 

1400 East Third St. 
Denver 5 (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 


Detroit 26 (Michigan) 
535 West Jefferson Avenue 


Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 200, 252 Asylum Street 
Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 
615 N. Alabama St., Room 128 
Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
194 Sip Avenue 
Kansas City 2 (Missouri) 
No. 1 West Linwood Blvd. 


Lynn (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 
Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 


322 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 
601 
Minneapolis 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 


Paterson 1 (New Jersey) 
182 Ellison St. 
Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 
Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg. 6th Ave. & 
Wood St. 
Portland 5 (Oregon) 
402 Education Center Building 


Rochester 5 (New York) 
800 East Main Et. 


Saint Louis 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 


Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 


San Francisco 15 (Calif.) 
Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 


Springfield 3 (Masxachusetts) 
1694 Main Street 


Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 


Washington 9 (D. C.) 
1934 Calvert St.. N. W. 
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District of Columbia 


Washington 


Mise Franogs H. 
2811 Conn. Ave., Zone & 
Phone: North 7- at 


Mrs. Epwa K, Monsexs 
1911 R &t., N. W., Zone 9 
Phone: Du, 7-1700 


Florida 


Winter Park 


Mrs. Raymonp F. Porrsr 
569 Osceola Ave, 


Georgia 


Rome 


Miss EvizaperH KNOWLES 
904 Darlington Way, Box 333 
Phone: 8857 


Chicago 

Miss Gerrrups TORREY 

Rm, 1026-220 Bo. State ate at, Zone 4 
Phone: Harrison 7-1114 


Kansas 


Wichita 16 

Miss LEnNA BRYANT 
8017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 


Massachusetts 


Boston 

Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 

1284 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass 
Phone: Beacon 2-2480 

Mise 8. Lorcuis 

419 Boyiston 8t., Zone 16, Rm, 702 
Phone: Ke. 6-3406 

Miss Anna L. STAPLES 

175 Dartmouth Street, Zone 16 


Worcester 2 


Mies CaTHeaine T. Mapican 
61 May Street 


New York 


Brooklyn (1) 

Mrs, KATHRYN ALLING ORDMAN 
24 Monroe Place 

Phone: UL 2-0416 


New York 

Mrs. Puorse R. Murray 
$42 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Miss Mary Woop W 
830 East 63rd St., Zone 21 
Phone: Bu, 8-4752 

Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss Marcarer 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: POrt Washington 7-5364 


Syracuse 
Speechreading Studie 
ElazapeTa G. DBLANY 

223 Arlington Ave., Zone 7 
Phone: 75-7265 
Mrs, AMELIA PERLMUTTER 
103 Salt Springs Road, Zone 8 
Phone: 72-1174 

North Carolina 
Greensboro 


Miss G. WHERLER 
201 8S. Mendenhall Street 
Winston-Salem 7 


Mrs. W. A. Buptone 
2046 Queen Street 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 8 


Mrs. Joun E. D. Trass 
1701 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 


Providence 6 


Miss Marie L. SuAck 
315 Thayer St. 
Phone: GAspee 3652 


Texas 


Dallas 

Miss Loviss HILuyee 
1506 Argentina Dr., Apt B 
Fhone: WE-2556 
Houston 6 

Mrs, P, 


1825 Harold Street 
Phone: JA-3562 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 

Miss MArGarst J. 
1 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2861 


STORIES AND GAMES FOR EASY 


LIPREADING PRACTICE 
By Rose V. Feilbach 
$2.50, plus 12¢ for mailing 


Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 
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Book Notes 


The Child’s Book of Speech Sounds, by Syl- 
via Chipman. Expression Company, Mag- 
nolia, Mass., 1954, 43 pages. Illustra 
Paper. $1.25. 

The Child’s Book of Speech Sounds con- 
sists of drills for both vowels and conso- 
nants, These drills will aid in the strength- 
ening of speech sounds and are achieved 
through the use of rhymes patterned after 
the idea of the familiar ABC Books — al- 
ways a delight to children, The author 
stresses the importance of teaching the 
child to say the “sounds” the letters rep- 
resent, rather than to name them. 

Vocabulary such as “The cow says Moo, 
Moo,” “P as in Puppy,” and “Prancing 
Pony for Paul” is bound to appeal to the 
imagination of little children. 

The speech therapist will find The Child’s 
Book of Speech Sounds an attractive and 
valuable teaching aid, as will parents of 
speech handicapped children. The teacher 
of hard of hearing children should find it 
excellent material for use in auditory train- 
ing drills, while the teacher of profoundly 
deaf children might like to have it as a 
reference. 

Each rhyme is beautifully illustrated and 
is certain to capture the interest of small 
children.—Agnes A. Stokoe, principal, De- 
troit Day School for the Deaf. 


Speech Correction through Story-Telling 
Units, by Elizabeth MeGinley Nemoy. 
Magnolia, Mass.: Expression Company, 
1954. 283 pages. $3.75. 


Speech Correction through Story-Telling 
Units is for the most part a manual for 
the classroom teacher. The author has 
combined a wealth of practical experience 
with a natural flair for perceiving the 
interest of the young child through story 
telling. 

Part I, a foreword to the teacher, demon- 
strates a self-training aspect for teachers 
who may be untrained in the field of 
ane or in speech correction, yet finds 

erself in need of employing that type of 

program. A very detailed picture outlin- 
ing the formation of the consonants sounds 
is given, together with a composite chart 
which classifies the consonants. 
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In the story-telling unit, as each sound 
is presented, a description of the sound is 
given followed by a warning flag of com- 
mon errors and ways to correct them. A 
suggested outline to the teacher as to pro- 
cedure in presenting the lesson is also 
given, Each unit gives specific ideas for 
auditory training and also exercises for 
class participation. 

In the speech stories the children meet 
old friends such as “Little Boy Blue,” 
“The Three Bears” and “Goldilocks,” in 
exciting new situations. Then, too, they 
will make new friends with the characters 
involved in many experiences within their 
realm of understanding. 

Mrs. Nemoy’s book provides material 
for painless speech correction, To the 
children it becomes a delightful experience 
of learning through play. To the teacher 
it is a “shot in the arm” toward planning 
interesting, informative and _ integrated 
speech lessons.—Rosemary Burke, West- 
ern Pennsylvania School for the Deaf. 


Classroom Teacher, by 
3rd ed. New York: 
1955. 470 pages. 


Speech for the 
Dorothy Mulgrave. 
Prentice-Hall, Ine., 
IMustrated. $5.75. 


The first edition of Miss Mulgrave’s 
book was reviewed in the February 1936 
Volta Review. The present edition brings 
all material up-to-date and should make 
interesting reading for teachers of the 
deaf. The remarks of the first reviewer, 
Miss Jeannette J. Christmas, seem appro- 
priate for the new edition of the book: 
“It can be studied with profit by teachers 
of the deaf, though much of its contents is 
familiar to most of us, especially that deal- 
ing with the fundamental facts of speech 
production. It offers material not only for 
students but also for teachers whose voices 
and speech habits need attention 
This would be a good book for teacher 
discussion.” The auther is a professor of 
education, New York University. The 
illustrator, Irving Block, has provided 
excellent drawings of the organs of speech 
and hearing. 


| 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 


FOR THE DEAF The Magnolia Foundation 


Founded by In September 1954 the children’s Re- 

Oy’ Mex A. Coldstein habilitation Center, Jackson, Miss., moved 

: to new quarters and changed its name to 

the Magnolia Speech and Hearing Founda- 

ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children tion and Treatment Center. The program 
—Day and Residential—Preschool is under the direction of George A. Fal- 


coner, formerly director of the Memphis 
Speech and Hearing Center. 

The Magnolia Foundation has initiated 
SPEECH CORRECTION — Classes a preschool program for deaf children, and 
for Children with Aphasia and} is making plans to develop an oral day 
other defects of speech school, There will also be a complete re- 


habilitation program for hard of hearing 
children and adults, consisting of hearing 
Modern dormitories and equipment evaluations, auditory training, lipreading 
and speech correction. A complete speech 
correction program is also contemplated, 


to High School— 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for as well as an out-patient program of 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- speech, occupational and physical therapy 
vention, auditory training, lipread- for the cerebral palsied. 


The establishment of the Magnolia Foun- 
dation represents a joining of forces of 


ing, speech defects, including apha- 


sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, several organized groups in the Jackson 
Stuttering, articulatory defects, area. The Children’s Rehabilitation Cen- 
voice disorders—children and adults ter was sponsored by the Jackson Junior 


Chamber of Commerce, the Jackson Busi- 
re ness and Professional Women’s Club and 
TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated the Mississippi Society for Crippled Chil- 
with Washington University—leads | dren and Adults. The Magnolia Founda- 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D me represents ay groups plus the Fon- 
research degree—outstandin ‘ ren Civitan Club, Jackson Travelers Club, 

tunities tiles a fed and United Cerebral Palsy of Hinds, Ran- 
P kin, Madison Counties, etc. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH | National Hearing Week 


AND HEARING The 27th observance of National Hear- 
ing Week is scheduled for May 1-7, 1955, 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., under sponsorship of the American Hear- 
Director ing Society, 817 14th St., N.W., Washing- 

ton 5, D. C. The theme is “Hearing Is 
Helen S. Lane, PhD., Priceless—Protect It!” This annual event 
Principal is an educational campaign to inform the 


public about facilities available to hard of 
hearing children and adults, and to point 
For further information address the Principal | the need for expansion of 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY grams throughout the country. 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI Cooperating in plans for National Hear- 
ing Week are the American Hearing So- . 
ciety’s 112 chapters from coast to coast, as 
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well as many other agencies and individ- 
uals interested in prevention of deafness, 
conservation of hearing and rehabilitation 
of the hard of hearing. 


Summer Courses in 
Speech and Hearing 


A list of colleges and universities offer- 
ing summer work in the field of speech 
and hearing, was published in the March 
Volta Review. The following information 
was received too late for inclusion in that 
‘issue: 

Indiana University will offer courses for teach- 
ers of hard of hearing children and adults, 
speech therapists, and audiometer technicians, 
Work in parent training will be given and a 
parent-child institute has been planned. Address 
inquiries to Robert Milisen, Speech and Hear- 
ing Clinic, Indiana University, Bloomington. 

Kansas State College is offering a course in 
“Speech Correction for the Classroom Teacher.” 
Address inquiries to Dr. John Keltner, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan. 

Adelphi College will conduct its second sum- 
mer workshop in speech pathology from July 6- 
August 12, using the theme “Learning Theory, 
Language and Speech Pathology.” Six credits 
will be given for the workshop. The clinical 
practicum has been accredited for ASHA certi- 
fication. Address inquiries to Franklyn Elliott, 
Speech and Hearing Center, Adelphi College, 
Garden City, N. Y. 

Southwest Texas State Teacher's College, San 
Marcos, will offer summer courses on June 6-25; 
June 27-July 16; and July 16-August 27. Courses 
for speech therapists will be given. A _parent- 
child institute has been planned and work will 
be offered for parent training. Another course, 
“Methods in Phonics,” will include auditory 
training and its relation to elementary language 
skills. Address inquiries to Dr. Empress Y. 
Zedler, director, Speech Clinic. 

A complete course of study in the field of 
speech and hearing will be offered by the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, June 20-August 26, Ad- 
dress inquiries to Dr. Jack Matthews, Dept. of 
oe University of Ptitsburgh, Pittsburgh 

Pa. 


Ewing Book Needed 


The Volta Bureau has had numerous 
requests for The Handicap of Deafness, by 
Dr. and Mrs. A. W. G. Ewing. The book 
is out of print. Anyone having a new or 
used copy to sell or donate is asked to 
write Volta Bureau, 1537 35th St., N.W., 
Washington 7, D. C. Any member who 
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a Tehephone 
This is a special telephone for the 
hard-of-hearing. .. . It has a built-in amplifier 
controlled by the little button you see here. 


You can set it for low, medium or high so that 
the telephone voices can be easily heard. 


Would you like to try one of these special 
telephones? The nearest Business Office 

of your Bell Telephone Company 
will be glad to arrange 
it for you. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, Ill, and IV 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $2.00 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, II], and IV. 
Price per copy 85c¢ Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


CROKER, JONES & PRATT 


13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 


THE MECHANISM OF SPEECH 
by 
Alexander Graham Bell 


Lectures delivered at the First Summer Meet- 
ing of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. Also in- 
cludes a paper on vowel theories. 8th Edition 
1916. 129 pages. Cloth. 


$2.50 
(plus 12¢ for mailing) 


The Volta Bureau 
1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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MacMurray COLLece 
Jacksonville, Ill. 


OFFERS Undergraduate 
& 
Graduate Training 


for teachers in 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Education of the Deaf: 
Four year B.S. degree 
program, or | year M.A. 
graduate program. 


Excellent local facilities for practice 


teaching and clinical experience in State 
School and public classes. 


Graduate assistantships 
and scholarships! 


For information WRITE 


W. LLOYD GRAUNKE 
DIRECTOR OF 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 


MacMurray COLlece 


Jacksonville, Ill. 


may have a copy of this book, and who no 
longer needs it, will be doing a service by 
making it available to someone else. Mem- 
bers are urgently requested to check their 
bookshelves. 


Association Sustaining Members 

The sustaining membership in the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association for 
the Deaf, costing $10 per year, was estab- 
lished by the Board of Directors for those 
who wished to contribute further to the 
work of the Association and the Volta 
Bureau. The regular membership is $5.00 
per year, and both regular and sustaining 
members receive the Volta Review. The 
following people have recently become 
sustaining members of the Association: _ 

Charlotte Avery, Mrs, C, H. Becker, Mr. 
Justice Harold Hitz Burton, Virginia 
Davenport, Louis M. Di Carlo, Seymour 
Gross, Marie Hays Heiner, Mrs. Eunice 
L. Heinrichs, Keith Johnston, Rev. E. W. 
McPhillips, Agatha Scally, O. C. Spurling, 
Joseph Sullivan, Dora Tang and Mrs. 
Robert. Work. 


Deaf Children Are Subject of 
Article in National Geographic 

“Deaf Children Learn to Talk at Clarke 
School” is the title of a 20-page article 
published in the March 1955 National 
Geographic Magazine. Written by Lilian 
Grosvenor, the article provides a clear and 
interesting explanation of the oral educa- 
tion of deaf elthini. The author is secre- 
tary of the Alexander Graham Bell Asso- 
ciation for the Deaf and a member of 
Clarke School’s Board of Corporators. 
Her article contains 24 illustrations (17 in 
natural color) by Willard R. Culver. In- 
cluded is a photograph of Mrs. Calvin 
Coolidge, honorary president of the Asso- 
ciation and a teacher at Clarke School 
prior to her marriage. 


Dr. Lowell Visits Volta Bureau 

On a business trip to Washington on 
March 28-29, Dr. Edgar L. Lowell visited 
the Volta Bureau in order to plan details of 
the 1956 Summer Meeting of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf. Dr. 
Lowell is administrator of the John Tracy 
Clinic, Los Angeles, and has been named 
executive coordinator of the Summer Meet- 
ing Committee. The meeting will be held 
in Los Angeles on June 11-15, 1956. 
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WANT ADS 


t Subscriber, 25 words, $1.75 for one insertion, 
insertions Bt $2.73 for 


Address Advertising Depart- 


25¢ extra per 
ment, Volta Review. 


WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER 1955: Teacher for ex- 
panding private oral day school. Good salary, small 
classes, ppport unity for extra income from Lag 
tuition. Reply stating age, geinls experience to Mrs. 
. Goldstein, Education He Handicapped 
Children, 3185 Linton #4, , ., nada. 
WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER, 1955: Oral oulsnd pre- 
school deaf teacher, private agency, small classes, ideal 
salary commensurate ~~ training 
and ‘experience. By train’ 

F kJ. A rector, Seatt 
Speech 1229 10th Avenue North, Seattle 
2, Washington. 


AUDIOLOGIST WANTED. I di ing 
ing Center moving into new quarters. unity 
‘or research, teachi varied 
clinical practicum. Pre or MA training. Basic 
Certification in range $4000-$5000. 


Write: Warren E. Johnson, Director, Cincinnati Speech 
Center, 616 Walnut St Street, Cincinnati 2, 


WANTED. For June 1955. Oral teacher for pre- 
school and deaf New equipment and 
quarters. Cagney to plan and supervise new pro- 
gram in rapidly growing Center. cont classes. Liberal 
salary. rite: arren ohnson, Director, Cincinnati 
ae ing Center, 616 Walnut Street, Cincin- 
CALIFORNIA School for Deaf at at_ Riverside wilt 
have additional itions for qualified 


OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 


by 
Edith M. Buell 


Vol. I. With notes on the presenta- 
tion of the ‘work of the Ist 
to 4th years. Mimeographed 


Vol. If. With notes on the presenta- 


tion of the work of the Sth 
and 6th years. Mimeographed 


$2.50 each (plus 12c for mailing) 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


due to rapid Salary 


sae from $4,092 to $6,360. Starting sa’ 
Brit Suns and experience. Apply to "Dr. nicked 


WANTED ORAL TEACHER, classes are small, sani 
excellent. Classes | in school, 
Write Marie Elliott Swet, 1830 Line Avenue, Shreve- 
port, Louisiana. 


WANTED—lIn September, 1955, d oral or 
of the deaf in primary or i di d of 
private day school. Classes are small, 

i Salary « and experi- 


on 
ence. Mary K. Ven ‘Wyk, Sunshine Cottage, 103 
Tulets Drive, San Antonio 12, Texas. 


equipment is 


ELDERLY woman teacher specializing in teaching re 
deaf wishes to rejoin p employed by 
a large city dept. in family contact work. ‘Pines refer- 
ences. Box A3, Volta Bureau. 


WANTED—Primary Teacher for Oral School in South- 
west. Exceptionally good teaching conditions. Begin- 
ning salary with a B.A. $2,900.00. Box A-1, 
ureau. 


WANTED—An__ oral "teacher for the deol ‘in a da 
— a Southern city. , Working and living 
i higher than average. 


and 
A2, Bureau. 
WANTED: Trained teacher of the deaf for jualee or 
senior high classes in Los Angeles City ponyne nd Salary 
scale from $3,830 to $7,000 d and 
experience. Send immediately for to 
tificated Recruitment and yee Section, Room 
162-B, Personnel Division, Los Angeles City Board of 
Education, 450 North Grand Avenue, Los y Bm 8 12, 

if. 


D—September primary or 
termediate teacher of the deaf. New school building 
this fall. $3,725 eee Reply to Peter J. Owsley, 
Principal, School for the Deaf, Oshkosh, Wise. 


April 1955 


- child’s 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 
I. For small hard of hearing children up to 
8 years of age. The plan consists of the build- 
ing up of a carefully adapted vocabulary by 
means of objects, pictures, actions, ete., and 
gradually enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within the 
; $2.50 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 
II. For children from about 8 to 10 years of 
age. Graded and progressive, leading the child 
forward step by step along correct lines into 
practical lipreading $3.00 


LIPREADING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE 
III, 1947 revised edition. This book repre- 
sents the beginning of formal lipreading in- 
struction. In addition to lessons and stories 
the book contains a large Practice Section of 
highest quality material, for use in adult as 
well as junior classes $4.00 


COMBINATION PRICH 
Books I, II, and mimeographed, $8.50 
plus parcel post. “ 
Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
119 Bighth Ave., Apt. C-162--Seattle 4, Wash. 


$4.0 
one 
Kinzie Books 
q 
j 
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CAMP PETER PAN 
for 


Deaf & Hard of Hearing 
Children 
at 
Lake Ronkonkoma 
Long Island, N. Y. 


Founded 1925 


Riding around Peter Pan’s Paths 


All Sports—swimming—riding are taught orally by a staff of educators 
of modern deaf children. 


Three Separate Groups 
rownies yea 
(Summer School) Pirates 9-12 years 


Individual instruction in Lipreading—Auricular Training— 
Speech—Vocabulary—Remedial Reading—Tutoring—Dancing—Crafts 


SEASON: JULY 4- AUG, 14 
Fee $325, Inc. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


Cleary Deaf Child 
Center, Inc. ps 


Smithtown Boulevard 
Lake Ronkonkoma, L. |., N. Y. 


Our Pets at Peter Pan 


No child admitted who has the knowledge of signs or finger spelling. 


Limited enrollment. 
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MICHIGAN STATE 
NORMAL COLLEGE 


YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 


SUMMER SESSION June 20 to July 29, 1955 
Lecture—Demonstration—-Observation 
Courses for Teachers of all Types of Handi- 

capped Children. 


SPECIAL OFFERING 


Workshop on the practical aspects of train- 
ing children with Impaired Hearing offered 
for experienced teachers at the deaf and 
hard-of-hearing and selected personnel in 
related fields. 


VISITING WORKSHOP CONSULTANTS 


George M. Fortune Western Reserve University 
T. Ernest Newland University of Illinois 
George Herman University of Michigan 


Arthur Derbyshire, Harper Hospital, Detroit, Mich. 
Other resource personnel available including the 
resident staf’ of Rackham School, 


dataited int: +i and forms 


write to 


Dr. Morvin A. Wirtz 
Director of Special Education 


For 


LIPREADING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 
Phone, Harrison 7-1114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 
MARGUERITD V. EVERSDEN 

1918 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 


c By A Phone: Kingsley 5-049% 


Lipreading Textbook with 
WORKBOOK! 


HEARING WITH OUR EYES 


BY ENA G, MACNUTT 
Now, for the first time, the pupil can use a 
workbook for lipreading just as he does for read- 
ing, spelling, and arithmetic. 


Textbook-Manual $4.50 (‘plus 12¢ for 
Accompanying Workbooks 60c each 


(plus 5¢ postage) 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


and 


Parents, have you ever wished that 
your friends and relatives could look 
into the heart of your deaf child and 3 
understand his thoughts and feelings? | a 


A gifted writer once visited her 
brother's school and with rare insight 
looked into the hearts and minds and 
souls of the deaf and blind children 
she found there. Then— 


MARGARET 
PRESCOTT MONTAGUE 


went home and wrote a master- 
piece: 


CLOSED DOORS 


This book reveals “the unconquer- 
able human soul” 
Cloth Bound $1.12 postpaid 
Formerly $2.00 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35TH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. 


1537 35th St., N.W., Wash. 7, D. C. 


April 1955 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


ech and Lipreading used exclusively. 
C ildren prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city 
of Washington, which offers many edu- 
cational advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 


4 
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A BARGAIN 


Set of 3 Lipreading Books 
by May Hadnutt Leavis 
$3.50 plus 12c for mailing 


Beginning Lipreading —for use in 
first three grades, Paper, 55p. 


Vocabulary Building—for use in 4th, 
5th and 6th grades, Paper, 67p. 


Twelve Months of the Year—for teen- 
agers as well as adults, Paper, 57p. 


Individual books $1.50 each, 
plus 8c for mailing 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Auditory Training 


Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 


Lipreading 
EDNA K. MONSEES 
1911 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
DUpent 7-1700 


Reprinted Articles 


of special interest to parents 
of hard of hearing children: 


Hearing and the Public Health Nurse 
Children Must Hear as Soon as Possible 
Learning to Hear at Nursery School 
Principles of Auditory Training 
Junior Has a Hearing Loss 
Letter to Parents 
Psychological Orientation of the Child 


with a Hearing Loss 


Also many other important pamphlets at 10c¢ each 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
817 - 14th St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Prepared by Mary Wood Whitehurst 
3 NEW RECORDS (78 rpm) 
and 
COLORING BOOK 


to accompany records 
Record 3: Little Dog Whose Tail Wouldn't Wag 
Three Billy Goats Gruff 
Record 4: Hazel Hawkins’ Hat 


Record 5. Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 
Tommy's Birthday Present 


Records: $4.00 plus 25¢ postage, if ordered singly. 
Discounts on orders of 2-5. 

Coloring Book: $1.00 plus 10c, if ordered separately. 
ORDER FROM 

HEARING REHABILITATION (Room 2E) 

330 East 63rd Street 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
For the Deaf 
By Edith Fitzgerald 
$3.00—Plus 12 cents for mailing 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St, N.W. Wash. 7, D.C. 


New York 21, N. Y. 


THE TEACHING 
OF SPEECH 


BY SIBLEY HAYCOCK 


The most important and comprehensive 
work available on the teaching of speech 
to the deaf. 


Price $4.50 plus 12c for mailing 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537- 35th St.,.N.W. Wash. 7, D.C. 


SUNSHINE COTTAGE 
103 Tuleta Drive 
San Antonio, Texas 


A completely oral school for deaf and 
hard of hearing children, providing 
training from nursery through sixth 
grade. Now located in a new modern 
plant with latest testing and teaching 


equipment. 
Miss Mary K. Van Wyk, Director 


The Volta Review 
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Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 
CHILDREN FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL 
HOME-LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 


Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 
Playground Facilities. 


SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — MODERN METHODS, CLASS- 
ROOMS and APPLIANCES. were and Group Hearing Aids, Visual Aids and 
elevision. 


HORSEBACK-RIDING, BICYCLING, TOBAGGANING, COMPETITIVE SPORTS 
WITH HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING, and other recreational features. 


Pupils enrolled from all parts of the U. S. and Canada. — NOT RESTRICTED TO 
LUTHERANS. — All parents desiring for their children a thorough elementary edu- 
cation together with Christian guidance in a home-like environment should write 
the Director for further information. 


6861 Nevada Ave. 


J. A. Klein, Director Detroit 34, Mich. 
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IF NOT DELIVERED, RETURN TO 
THE VOLTA REVIEW 
1537 THIRTY-FIFTH ST., N. W. University “icrofilms 


WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 
Entered at the Post Office in Baltimore, Md., as 313 fi. First yee 
class matter. Ann Arbor, vichigan 


RETURN POSTAGE GUARANTEED 


WRIGHT ORAL 


‘ ESTABLISHED IN NEW YORK CITY, 1894 


Founder, JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT Head of School, MATIE E, WINSTON 


Provides for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing a Complete Education, by 


the Speech Method Only, from Pre-school Years to College Entrance 


j a : June entered Wright Oral as a half day pupil 
at 2'2 years. 


ONE-TWENTY-FOUR EAST END AVENUE, 28 


; NEW YORK CITY 


Facing Carl Schurz Park and the East River 
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